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A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND GENERAL INFORMATION. 
a Tv ~ yr ‘ y nd al Lod & 
at Vor, Il. New Susres.] LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1859. ry ee 
cS ae ee — 
OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF ‘MIN VES, AND OOD-ENGRAVING.—MR. GILKS ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
¢ OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS. respectfully announces that he continues to execute every 24, CORNHILL. 
branch of the Art in the best style, and at most reasonable charges. 

Dreecror. Labels, Show-cards, and Trade Catalogues DESIGNED and M& MORBY begs to state that he has opened 
jr RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S.,&c. | PRINTED.— London, 21, Essex Srreer, Srranv, W.C. the above Gallery (in connection with his Framing Establish- 
sir ment at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
During the Session 1859- eee od a een Appts : Pictures, and can offer specimens of 

oaohes Be following COURSES OF LECTURES AND Pits ULLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent | Bright, Elmore LeJeune, | Rowbotham, 
8. a . Lever) for stamping note paper, envelopes, &c. With steel die, | W. Bennett, Ww Etty, Muller, | G:smith, sen., 
1, Cuemisrry.—By A. W. Hormann, LL.D., *4 B.S.,&¢ price 15s.—Observe, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. Old Crome, Frith, Mutrie, | G. Smith 
9, MeratturGy.—By Joun Percy, M.D., FA . Cooke, Fripp, Mogford, | J. Syer, 
nge. $, Narurat Hisrory.—By T. H. Hv XLEY,F.R.S. W.¢ ottins \ w. , unt, M‘Kewan, |: per 
HE. BRALOG * " 7 . > 79 rs am te sen., ollan: Viemann, St rk? 
MINERALOGY: | By Wanincron W. SuvTH, M.A.,F.RS. ULLETON’S BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, | Ghambe Hemiey, | onem™e | Suite 
. Ggooey.—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S 10s.; or crest plate, 5s.; crests engraved on seals or rings, 5s. ; Clater, ’ Halle, W. Oliver, | Whymper, 
| APPLIED MECHANICS.—By Rosert Wits, M.A.,F.R.S. initials, 1s. per lecter; postage, 6d. extra. Seal engraver and die | Duffield, D. Hardy, 8. Percy, | Waine wright, 





INSTRUCTION IN MECHANICAL DRAWING, by Mr. Binns. 
The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the laboratories) 


s0n, 


sinker to Her Majesty’ and the Board of Trade.—Observe, 25, Cran 
bourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





jsM. in one sum, on entrance, or two an nnual payments of 201. 
ivug Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
% ofthe School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, at a 
te of 101. for the term of three months. The same fee is charged 
ams bend Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Percy. 
" Tickets to separate courses of lectures are issued at 1l., 11. 10s.,and 20. 
eh. Officers in the Queen’s service, Her Majesty’s ‘Consuls, acting 


its and managers, may obtain tickets at reduced charges. 
c800, SWelated schoolmasters,” pupil teachers, and others engaged in 
dith, — , are also admitted to the lectures at reduced fees. 
pe i Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibi- 


oe others have also been established. 
us and arene apply atthe Museum ekg 
ona! Jermyn Street, London. RENHAM Reeks, Registra 





yt CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL OF 
Pet eS — Kensington, for Male and Female Students, and 
SCHOOLS OF ART at 37, Gower Street, for 

eae ‘yan and at Spitalfields, Crispin Street ; Finsbury, 

William Street, W iimington 8 wg ae St. jomas, Charterhouse, 

thithe, mmar School, Deptford Road ; 
’s-in- ihe Plelds Castle Street, Long Acre; Lambeth, 
itead, Dispensary Building ; Christ- 
George's inthe: Hast Cannon treet, will RE- OPEN on 


; for admission, prospectuses, or any other information, 
" tobemade at the schools in’ each district, and at South Kensington. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 





die HE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
° Jermyn Street, was RE-OPENED on SATURDAY, the 10th 
instant. —Admission (free) every day but Friday. 





()VEN'S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 
(in connection with the University of London). 
SESSION 1859—60. ‘ 
ee eee OPEN for the Session on MON DAY, the ard 
1859. The Session will terminate in JULY, 1s6¢ 
Paiwncirat—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 
QOURSES of INSTRUCTION will be given in the following 
departments, viz. :— . 


Eee Professor J.G. Greenwoood, B.A. 
Grammar, English ’ 
Togic, Mental and * Professor A.J. Scott, M.A. 


Mf 
Micsvigccsseeecieess, | Professor A. Sandeman, M.A. 


6, and BO: | Professor R. C. Christie, M.A. 


entary, Analy- Professor Hit E. Roscoe, B.A., 
i eee Ph. D., F.C.S. 


her Negetai {Protege W. C. Williamson, 











M.R.C.S.L., FF 


..Monsieur A. Podevin. 
.-Mr. T. Theodores. 


& CLASSES for Persons not attending the Day Classes. 
Classes have been extended, so as to include the fol- 
Ui of Instruction, viz. :—English Language, Logic, 
Histo. Ty a yor pat Economy, 


1 Histor nch, and 
0] AL LECTURES, on n which the att ateadante f is optional, 
tes, 2 roe the Greek of the New Testament ; on 
ieee ; on the Relati of Religion to 








SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 
Scholarships and Prizes Legh a founded for com- 
Students of the Owen’s College, 
SCHOLARSHIP, for * competition in classical 
£20, Lae for two years 
TON SCHOL RSHIP, for competition in the 
oe text of the New Testament, annual 
oy one red 
TON SCHO! ARSHIPS, viz., two scholarships in 
» anual value, 501. each, tenable for two years; two 
in mathematics, annual Value, 251. each, tenable for not 





PRIZES IN CHEMISTRY are also intended to be 
DALTON PRIZE IN NATURAL HISTORY, value 161., 
will be provided within the college walls for such as may 

will attend at the ie College for the purpose of re- 
its on a, & 29th, and Friday, the 30th 
from 11 a, a.m. to 2 p. 


will be found ina eoapectae> which be 
4d from : Nicholson, at the College, Quay Btree chester. 























ARDS.—Best Quality only.—A Copper-plate, 


engraved in any style, and 50 superfine Cards Ape for 2s. 


E. Hughes, ° H. BK. Willis, 
T.S. Robins, | . Williams, 


“1 
A. Johnston, Rossiter, Wood, &e. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 


Dukes, 
D. W. Deane, 
Danby, 





Wedding Cards for Lady and Gentleman, 50 of each 
Envelopes, with maiden name printed inside, 9s. post fr ee.—T.CuLLE- 
TON, Heraldic Engraver,25,Cranbourn Strect, Leicester Square, W.C. 





ARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 
PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. The most easy, 
prevents the ink spreading, and never washes out. Any person can 
use them. Initial pl late, 1s.; name plate, 2s. 6d.; set of moveable 
numbers, 2s. 8d.; crest, 5s. with directions. Post free for stamps.— 
Observe, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





7 a y 7 
ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE AND 
GENEALOGICAL STUDIO, for Tracing Family Arms, Pedi- 
grees, and Histories of nearly every family in the United Kingdom, 
America, &c. No fee for search of arms; plain sketch, 2s. 6d.; in 
heraldic¢olours, 5s. Tracing pedigree with original grantofArms, 10s, 
—T. Cu LLETON, Genealo ist, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, 
W.C. The studio and library open daily. 





MINERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


ROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will com- 

mence a COURSE OF LECTURES ON MINERALOGY, 

with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and of the Applica; 

tion of Mineral Substances in the Arts. The Lectures will begin on 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7th, at Nine o'clock, a.m. They will be con- 

tinued on each succeeding WwW EDNESDAY and FRIDAY, at the 
same hour. Fee, 2l. 2s. W. Jer, D.D. , Principal. 





MR. JOHN BENNETTI’S LECTURES ON A WATCH. 
ME JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of 


the National Academy of Paria, wi ill LECTURE ona WATCH, 
WHAT TO MAKE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


Oct. 1st, beets Arsenal, Wool- , Nov. Poise en Club. 


ich. ” , 
» 2nd, Chelsea Atheneum. % Toth. liens 
pea th. Guildford. » ith, Chaleee wouen Men’s 
»» llth, Slough. a stian Associa- 


» 14th, Church Schoolmasters’ on. 
Association. » Mth, Selces Street. 
» 18th, Southgate. » 17th, Basingstoke. 
» 25th, St. Barnabas Schools. » 28rd, Acton. 
» 26th, Southwark. Dee. ist, Crosby Hall. 
Nov. 2nd, Faversham. em 6th, Devizes. 


The Lecture will be illustrated by a great variety of Models and 
Diagrams, and Specimens of Clocks and Watches. Syllabuses can 
be had at the Watcu MaNnvractory, 65, CHEAPSIDE. 


ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a Stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201, Regent Street. 
PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, & CO.’s—For Sale or Hire. 
Every variety, New and Second- hand, warranted. —201, Regent Street. 
HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have evety descrip- 
tion. CRAMER, BEALE, & co. varealsoC hief Agents for Alexandre’s 
New Patent.—201, Regent Street. 








RROUTLEDG E's | ; SELECT STANDARD 


Under the above — will z nin in — Volumes, 
Price 2s, 6d. each, cloth extra, 


The choicest works of the Novelists of our time, 


BULWER LYTTON, COOPER, 
MARRYATT, GRANT, 
DISRAELI, MAXWELL, 


LOVER, &c. 


Well printed, on good paper, with Illustrations. The First Volume, 
to appear on the 30th September, will be the celebrated novel of 


THE CAXTONS, BY BULWER LYTTON, 
Complete in One Volume. 
To be followed by “‘NIGHT AND MORNING,” in One Volume. 


London: Rovtteper, Warne, & Rovutienes, Farringdon Street. 





A TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND AMUSEMENT. 
In 4 vols. crown 8vo. price l4s., or bound in 2, 12s. 


HAL HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. 
Selected and Edited by ene KNIGHT, with Critical 
—_ Pt Notices. New Edition, with Steel and Wood 
ustrations. 
Half Hours with hog! ae Authors contains Biographical Notices 
and Extracts, from best works of Three Hundred of our 
Standard English ye OM, 80 arranged as to form half an hour’s 
reading for every day in the year. 


London: RovrLeper, Warne, & Rovtiepes, Farringdon Street. 





AN G U AGES.—French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, TAUGHT by 
a native PROFESSOR, through the medium of English or French, 
pg and by *conversation. Gentlemen prepared for the 
» Navy, and Civil Services. In the above Languages and 
Classic 8, every kind oftranslations. Families and Schools attended. 
German, French, and Italian classes. Terms moderate 


W. Lirtavr, 10, John Street, Adelphi, Strand. 





7 +r 
HE REV. G. B. ATKINSON, M.A., at 
present Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity’ Hall, Cambridge, 
will be ready at Michaelmas to receive into his house a few PUPILS 
preparing for either of the Universities, or ‘as any of the public 
examinations. Terms, 200 guineas per annum 





DTT a 
XECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 
AND OTHERS, having Residuary Accounts to ,or Valua- 
tions for Probate or Legacy 'y Duty made, may save muc time and ex 
pense on application to Messrs. BRADBERRY& Co., Licensed Valuers 
for Administration, &c.,3, Dean’s Court, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 





AUTUMN AND WINTER SEASONS. 
Me. BLACKWOOD will be glad to treat with 


Authors for the publication of their works during the 
approaching autumn and winter publishing seasons. Liberal terms 
for suitable and approved manuscripts. Estimates forwarded on 
application, and prompt attention to all communications. 


London: James Brack woop, Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row. 











J. G. GREENWwoop, o.. , Principal. 
Joun P. Aston, 


Solicitor and to the Trustees, St. James's 
. Chambers, South King Street, Manchester. 








































BOOK. -BUYERS. —A List of Second-hand 
in capital con: jon, and marked at oderate 
penulred for postage. "Wiatan Masta, Off, 











ITH No. 54 OF THE “ Pip ay pte 

NEWS ” for this week, price 3d., by it d4d., is presented, 

gratis, a large and beautiful Photoglyph of he" vas Daten yt - 
ing the advance made in this most impo: it discovery. The 

toglyph has been pre expressly for the “‘ Photographic Ana a 

by permission of the inventor, H. Fox Talbot, Esq. Orders shouid 

Le c: forthwith to secure copies, asa timited number only will 

iss 


London: Cacsett, Petter, & Garin, La Belle Sauvage Yard, E.C, 


Just published, in 1 vol. cloth boards, price 7s. 6d. 


PRECEP EPTS FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
LIFE, AND HAPPINESS, MEDICAL AND 
MORAL. by Ch: EMENT CARLYON, M.D., late Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge 
London: Wuirraker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
Of whom may also be had, by the same Author, in 4 vols. 


‘*EARLY YEARS anp LATE REFLECTIONS.” 





NEW GIFT BOOK. 


Now ready, illustrated with 100 Engravings, crown 8yo. pp. 428, 
extra ¢loth, ric hly gilt back, sides, and edges, price 5s. 


HE BOY’S BIRTHDAY BOOK : an entirely 
original “anor of Tales, Essays, and Narratives of Adven- 
tures. By Mrs. Hall William owitt, Augustus Mayhew, 


Thomas Miller, aa August ‘tus Sala, William Brough, and 
Sutherland Edwards. 


London: Hovutston & Wrieur, 65, Paternoster Row. 





THE SHAKESPEARIAN DISCOVERY. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. with facsimile, cloth, 3s. 
THE SHAKESPEARE FABRICATIONS 8, or, 
the MS. Notes of the Perkins folic shown to be f recent 
origin ; with an A dix on the authorship of bom Ireland For 
geries. By C. MANSFIELD INGLEBY, Esq., LL. 


London: J. Russert Suirn, 36, Soho Square. 





This day, price ls. 


HE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY ON THE 
NATURAL SYSTEM. In Sixteen Lessons. By ANNA J. 
BUCKLAND. 








Anrnur Hatt, Virtue, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 
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Now publishing, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


BEING THE FOURTH DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA. 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


*,* A Part is published every Month, price 2s. 6d., and a Volume at intervals of Four Months. The work will be completed in Tw enty-four 
Monthly Parts or Six Volumes. Vols. I. and IL., price 128. each, are published. 





THE following list exhibits the leading departments of the CycLopmp1a or Arts AND Sciences; and the names of 
some of the new Contributors are subjoined. This Division also includes all branches of Miscellaneous Information not contsined 3 in the other Three, 


PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ORIGINAL WORK. CONTRIBUTORS AND REVISERS—ENGLISH CYCLOPEDL, 

MAZHEMATIOS i A. Dz Morean 

= agli ‘ G. B. Arry, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Astronomer Royal. Re G “M.A. F.R.A.S 

OPTIC A. Dg Morgan, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of peered G. Be . AM. ERS. I . 

MATHEMATICAL, ASTRONOMICAL, AND Mathematics, at University College, London. HoRGE G. Stoxzs, A.M., F.R.S., Lucasian Professor, 
8 


LE ML = 2 Cambridge. 
PE INSTRUMENT { Rev. R. Saeersnanxs, A.M. (the late), Trinity College, Cam- ¢ or as Tomtinson, Lecturer on Science, King’s College, 


DYNAMICS E. W. Braytey, F.R.S. 
ELEC OTRICITY MAGNETISM Rosert Wiis, A.M., F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor, 
METEOROLOGY Cambridge, 


idge 
Rev. R. a (the late), Caius College, Cambridge. 
A. Ross. 


Dr. Becker (the late), of Berlin.—G. BUpp, M.D.—R. Dickson, . Frawktanp, Ph.D., F.R.S. Lecturer on Chemistry 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
R. Dickson, M.D. 
. Lanxerster, M.D. 


CHEMISTRY M.D.—Dn. Grexenuiti, Trinity College, Oxford.—C. J. Joun- 
pacman ‘ 4 . TNE SUROER stonE, M.D. (the late).—J. Smion, M.D.—T. Sovurnwoop 
MATERIA MEDICA, MEDICINE, SURGERY Smiru, M.D.—W. Covutson.—J. Fanisu, A.M., Trinity College, 


Cambridge.—J. Paget, St. Bartholomew’ 8 Hospital. — W. 


Youarr (the late), Veterinary Surgery. 


Sir C. L. Eastiaxk, President of Royal Academy.—R. rotesse| 


FINE ARTS, SCULPTURE, PAINTING, AR- 
CHITECTURE, Xe. 

BUILDING AND ENGINEERING 

MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Sm Epmunp Hxap.—H. Howarp, R.A. (the late), Professor 
of Painting, Royal Academy.—R. Wersrmacortt, R.A.—R. 
Wornvm, Keeper and Secretary of the National Gallery.—W. 
HoskinG, Professor of Architecture at King’s College. —W.H. 
\ Lexps.—W. Ayrton, F.R.S., F.S.A. (the late). 
Proressor Davies, Woolwich. 
Hon. Captain Deverzux, R.N 
NAVIGATION ayp MILITARY SCIENCES < J. Narrren, Professor of Mathematics, Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. 
Masor rhe Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Rey. W. Hick 
Rev. W. L. Seem (the late), Vicar of Winkfield. 
T. Bravuey, Professor of Geometrical Drawing, Woolwich, and 
King’s C ollege, London,—Epwarp Cowrer (the late), Professor 
MANUFACTURES AND MACHINERY \ of Manufacturing Art and Machinery, King’s College, — 


G. R. Burnett, C. FE. 
James THORNE (Fine Arts) 


_f Day.—R. Pauuurrs, F.R.S. (the lat®).—W. Banzy, M.D.— 


Cart. DonnE.ty, R.E. 
S. M. Saxsy, R.N. 


RURAL ECONOMY J. CHatmErS Morton, 


¢- R. Burnett, C.E. 


—G. Dopp.—E. Norris, Royal Asiatic Society.—A. Ross.— GxorcE Dopp. 


J.T. Stangspy.—A. Urr, M.D., F.R.S. (the late). 
‘te H. Key, A.M., Trinity Cdlage, Cambridge, Professor of 
Comparative Grammar at Univ ersity College, London —W. D. 
PHILOLOGY ; Curistiz, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge.—J. Hoppus, Pro- T.H. Kuy 
MENTAL PHILOSOPH fessor of Mental Philosophy, University College, London.— A_Di prod L 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL ECO-} Gxorer Lone, A.M.—Rzv. A. J. W. Morrison, A.M., Trinity Fle es 7: 1 
NOMY College, Cambridge.—T. E. May, Barrister-at-Law, House of uARLES KniGut (Political Economy). 
Commons.—G. R. Portzr, F.R.S. (ihe late), Sec. of ‘the Board 
of Trade. } 


\ Rozert Matcoum Kerr, LL.D., Advocateand ——— 
. H. Burron, Advocate, Edinburgh.—B. F. Dupra (the late) Law.—C.W. Goopwix, A.M., Barrister-at-Law.— 
Barrister-at-Law.—T. Fatconer, Barrister-at-Law.—D. JAR- Fae L1.D., Regius Professor of Civil tam, See 
pink, A.M., Barrister-at-Law.—Grorce Lone, A.M.—J. J. eg —Jamrs LE. oe map tr 
LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE 4 Lonspax, Barrister-at-Law.—Mr. Sgrsgant Mannine.—J. ofEn A. Russat, Li ee on es wr aga = 
Stark, Advocate-General of Ceylon.—W. J. Tayier, A.M. of English Law in University College, London. 
inity C i ee" ‘ , F. 8. Day, Barrister-at-Law.—ALFRED WaDDILOvE, 
Trinity College, Cambridge.—G. Wiiumorg, A.M. (the late), . 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law D.C.L., Advocate, Doctors’ Commons, and Barrister 
‘ da 5 at-Law.—D. Machacutan, Barrister-at-Law,—J AMES 
Ps Grant, Barrister-at-Law. 





THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS ARE COMPLETED :— 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Sia Volumes, Price 31.; or, in Three Volumes, half-bound morocco, 3l. 12s 


‘The cheapness and excellence of this Cyclopedia will secure to it wide circulation | sidering the very large number of mistakes usually found in the biographical 
and a permanent position. The introduction of the né ames of living persons makes the | dictionaries published in this country, will become remarkable for its correctness.’— 
work more valuable and attractive. The Cyclopedia is admirably written, and con- | Examiner. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Four Volumes, Price 21. 2s.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 2l. 10s. 


‘By common consent this *Oycrop#pr1a or Groerarny,’ seems to be an excellent | magnitudes revealed by our recent wars, and recorded by the penman of the camp and 
work. It took its rise in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ where the department of Geography | the ship, have been carefully incorporated with the work, and make it the richest we 
was particularly well managed. Ail later discoveries, and the multitude of facts of all | have.”—Westminster Review, October, 1858. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Four Volumes, Price 2l. 2s.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 2l. 10s. 


“Few things have been more remarkable than the progress of natural history | natural science, shows how much has to be stated which was not in the original work. 
research during the last twenty years, particularly in the bow departments of orga- | A reference to the names of Liebig, Lehmann, Dr. Carpenter, and Professor Beis te 
nised life, in which the microscope has revealed so much to us. The advance of | suggests how much there is of new and curions to-be found in chemistry, physiology» 
knowledge has been accurately noted in the English Cyclopedia. The bare mention of | and geology.” —Tines. 

such names as Owen, Edward Forbes, Harvey, Huxley, Walknaer, as authorities in 








BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 
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TEXT-BOOKS IN ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, SURGERY, 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, ETC. 
PRINTED FOR WALTON AND MABERLY, 


28, UPPER GOWER STREET, AND 27, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








ERICHSEN’S SCIENCE AND ART OF SURGERY. 
Second Edition, re and carefully revised. Illustrated by 400 Engravings on 
Wood. lvol.8vo. 10. 5s. 


GREGORY'S HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Complete in 1 vol. small 8vo, 18s. 
*,* Sold also in 2 vols. (separate/y) : 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 6s, 6d. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 12s. 


DR. QUAIN’S ANATOMY. 
Sixth Edition. Edited by Dr. SHarpry and Mr. Extis, Professors of Anatomy 
and Physiology in University College, London. Illustrated by upwards of 400 
Engravings on Wood. 3 vols. small 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 


ELLIS'S DEMONSTRATIONS OF ANATOMY. 
A Guide to the Knowledge of the Human Body by Dissection. Fourth Edition. 
Small 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


KIRKES’'S HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


Illustrations on Steel and Wood. Third Edition. Small 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


DR. LARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSICS; OR, THE BODY 
AND ITS FUNCTIONS FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. Illustrated by 520 
Engravings. 1 vol. small 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth, 


CONTENTS : 

General View of the Animal | Lymphatics. | Smell. 

nisation. Respiration. Taste. 
Bones and Ligaments. Digestion. Vision. 
Muscles. [Animals. | Assimilation, Secretion, the | Hearing. 
Structure of the Lower Skin, Animal Heat. Voice. 
Nervous System. Senses. Development, Maturity, 
Circulation. Touch. Decline, Death. 


BUNSEN’S GASOMETRY ; Comprising the Leading Physical 


and Chemical Properties of Gases, together with the Methods of Gas Analysis. 
By ROBERT BUNSEN, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Heidelberg. 
Translated by Henry E. Roscoz, B.A., Ph.D. With 59 Illustrations. 8vo. 
8s, 6d. cloth, 


DB. GARROD ON GOUT, ITS NATURE AND TREATMENT, 


INCLUDING THE DISEASE COMMONLY KNOWN AS RHEUMATIC 
GOUT. 1 vol. small 8vo. (October 15.) 


DR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS. 


Third Edition, revised and much enlarged. 1 vol. [ Preparing. 


DR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE HEART AND 
GREAT VESSELS. Third Edition, revised and greatly ee ee om 


DR. MURPHY ON CHLOROFORM; ITS PROPERTIES 


AND SAFETY IN CHILDBIRTH. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


QUAIN AND WILSON’S ANATOMICAL PLATES. 


caine Plates, with Descriptions. A remarkably Cheap Issue, as 
under :— 





Tar Comptete Worx, in Two Volumes, Royal Folio, Half-bound 





DR ors oreo icc css etc Seino inbciccusnbindavecsancosnseasisusesases £ 5 0 
Tue Same, Full Coloured, Half-bound Morocco...........0.c00cccceseeeeeees 8 8 0 
The Work in Separate Portions, in Cloth, as follows :— 

PLAIN. COLOURED. 
Muscles 51 Plates ..£1 5 0 ..£2 40 
Vessels... « rae .. 1 § &.. £-.¢.6 
Nerves.. «. O38 Plates... 1 10..132M4 0 
a a ren So - Fae. Wd... BES 
Bones and Ligaments...... @ Faw... ¢ 7 ¢*... Tt 0 -¢ 


MR. QUAIN ON DISEASES OF THE RECTUM. 


With Ilustrations, Second Edition. 1 vol. small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MORTON'S SURGICAL ANATONY OF THE PRINCIPAL 


REGIONS. 25 Lithographie Plates, coloured; and 25 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 
UW. 1s. cloth. 


DR. BALLARD'S PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES 


OF THE ABDOMEN. 1 vol. small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DR. BALLARD ON PAIN AFTER FOOD; ITS CAUSES 
AND TREATMENT, 1 vol, small 8yo, 4s, 6¢. 








DR. GARROD'S ESSENTIALS OF MATERIA MEDICA, 


THERAPEUTICS, AND THE PHARMACOP@IAS. Fcap 8yo. 6s. 6d. 


MOHR AND REDWOOD’S PRACTICAL PHARMACY. 


400 Woodcuts. 8vo. 


LIEBIG’S HANDBOOK OF ORGANIC ANALYSIS. 


By DR. HOFFMANN. 85 Illustrations. Small 8vo. 5s. 


WOHLER’S HANDBOOK OF INORGANIC ANALYSIS. 


By DR. HOFFMANN. Small 8vo. 


LIEBIG’S LETTERS ON MODERN AGRICULTURE. 


Small 8vo. 6s, 


LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY. 


Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LIEBIG'S PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE LATE RESEARCHES MADE IN 
ENGLAND, Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


Fourth Edition, revised. 8vyo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


LIEBIG’S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY; OR, CHEMISTRY IN 


ITS APPLICATIONS TO PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY. Third Edition. 
8vo. Part I. (the first half of the work) 6s, 6d. cloth. 


PARNELL ON DYEING AND CALICO PRINTING. 
Reprinted from Parnxti’s “ AppireD CHEMISTRY IN MANUFACTURES, ARTS, AND 
Domestic Economy, 1844.’") With Illustrations. 8yvo. 7s. cloth. 


LARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


with 1,334 Illustrations. Complete in 4 vols. 12mo, 20s, 


*,* Each volume is complete in itself, and is sold separately as under :— 





CAIN aos sssiciacnscnannnnscnaphpisimapdbiy dasdicetsantstnectavids One Volume. 5s. 
Hyprostatics, Pygumatics, and Heat .. One Volume. 5s. 
I hr sai cst on gan ce <ccccséngseasiansianstasons «» One Volume. 5s. 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, aNd ACOUSTICS .............65666 One Volume. 5s. 


LARDNER'S HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. 


A Companion Work to the ‘“HanpBook or Natura, Puiosopny.”’ 2 vols. 
5s. each, 


POTTER'S PHYSICAL OPTICS; OR, THE NATURE AND 


PROPERTIES OF LIGHT. A Descriptive and Experimenta] Treatise. 100 
Illustrations. 8vyo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


LARDNER ON THE MICROSCOPE. 
(From the “Museum of Science and Art.”*) 1 vol. with 147 Engravings. 2s, 
cloth lettered. 


LARDNER. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH POPULARISED. 


(From the “ Museum of Science and Art.’’) 100 Illustrations. 1 vol. 2s. cloth. 


LARDNER’S POPULAR GEOLOGY. 


(From the “‘ Museum of Science and Art.”) 200 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


LARDNER. STEAM AND ITS USES. 


(From the ‘‘ Museum of Science and Art.”’) 89 Illustrations. 12mo. 2s. cloth, 


LARDNER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 


328 Illustrations. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


*¢ This will be a very convenient class-book for junior students in private schools. It 
is intended to convey in clear and concise terms general notions of all the principal 
divisions of Physical Science, illustrated largely by diagrams. These diagrams exhibit 
the forms and arrangement of apparatus, and the manner of performimg the most 
important experiments. Dr. Lardner’s powers of simplification are extraordinary, and 
qualify him in an eminent degree for service in this form,—British Quarterly Review, 


LARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 


(Chiefly taken from the ‘‘ Animal Physics.’’) 190 Illustrations, 12mo, 3s, 6d, 
cloth, 


LARDNER’S CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. 


Extensively Illustrated, 170 Illustrations, 12mo, 3s, 6¢, 
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NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


—~— 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 


Being a Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connemara, Athlone, 
Limerick, Killarney, Glengarriff, Cork, &c., &c., &c. 


BY AN OXONIAN. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece, and numerous Illustrations 
on Wood by Joun LEEcH. 
[In a few days. 





NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY 
LEECH. 


hie 
PLAIN, OR RINGLETS?” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SPONGE’S TOUR,” 
“ASK MAMMA,” ETC., ETC. 


To be completed in Thirteen Monthly Numbers, price 1s, 
each, uniform with ‘‘ Sponge’s Tour.” 


With Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts by 
Joun LEECH, [No. 3 on Aug. 31. 





FOR TRAVELLERS ABROAD. 


—»— 


THE FOREIGN TOUR OF MESSRS. 
BROWN, JONES, & ROBINSON. 


What they saw and did in Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. 


BY RICHARD DOYLE. 


A handsome 4to, volume, cloth extra, price 21s, 








GARDENING BOOKS. 
—~— 
I. 


THE LADIES’ COMPANION TO THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. 


Being an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the Ornamental 
Plants grown in Gardens and Shrubberies, 
With full directions for their Culture. 


BY MRS. LOUDON. 
The Sixth Edition, cloth gilt, price 7s. 


It. 


THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING. 


For the use of Persons who possess & small Garden. 


BY EDWARD KEMP. 
The Eleventh Edition, enlarged and improved. 
Price 2s. in cloth, 


Til. 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN, 


Intended as a General Guide in Choosing, Forming, or 
Improving an Estate, from a Quarter of an Acre 
to a Hundred Acres in extent. 


BY EDWARD KEMP. 


Price 12s., illustrated with numerous Plans, Sections, 
and Sketches of Gardens and General Objects. 


“Mr. Kemp's ‘ How to Lay out a Garden’ is the best work on 
Practical Landscape Gardening is a has appeared in this country, 
its value being much i an ext dinary number of ex- 
cellent instructive woodcuts. Rabdoer Chronicle. 





Iv. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLANTING 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


With particular reference to Conifere. In which all the 
Hardy Species are popularly described, 


Price 5s. in cloth. 





London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C, 


How Phil Considine met the Banshee. By W.C. Illus- 
trated by H. K. Browne. 

Representative Cafés. By H. 8. Edwards. 

The Glaciers of Great Britain, By G. P. Bevan. 

Scarborough—1859. By H. Illustrated by John Leech. 





SS. 


ONCE A WEE K. 


Contents of No. XII., published this day, price 3d. 


A Good Fight. By Charles Reade. Illustrated by C, Keene 
Two Partings. By Ralph A. Benson. P 
An Evening in “The City of Palaces.” By Z. 

A Terrible Revenge. By H. Illustrated ty John Leech, 
Stone Pine, By Edward Jesse. Illustrated by H.G, Hine 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 





13, Great MartBorovuGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_o—_ 


Women,” &c. 


characters are invariably well yn ; and we have seldom met with 
any author, and never with a lady writer, who has such a command 
pelenicmns in depicting ies aye delicate shades of feeling, and the 
more sacred emotions of t! 
Mulock ; we know that in takin u 
as well as to read. ‘A Life for a 1 
Miss Mulock’s novels. We like it better than ‘John Halifax.’ It is 
a book we oye like every member of every family in England to 
read.” — Herald. 


REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. By the 


Author of “ Fiemisu Interiors.’ 3 vols. with Illustrations. 


“ * Realities of Paris’ isa good addition to Paris books, and im- 
pe as affording true and sober pictures of the Paris. poor.’ 
Atheneum. 


“ What Mr. Mayhew has done for London, the writer attempts to 
do for Paris, and certainly with very considerable success."’"— Critic. 


ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. By 


the Author of “ Mrs. Marcaret Maittanv.” Price 5s. elegantly 


ye can always welcome Miss 
her book we are about to learn 


urst & Biackett’s STANDARD LisraRy OF CuEaP EpirIons oF 
Porvutar Mopern Works. 


“« Adam Greme’ is a story awakening genuine emotions of inte- 
rest and delight by its admirable pictures of Scottish life. The 
eloquent author sets before us the essential attributes of sk oa 
virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beau- 
tiful manifestations in the life, with a delicacy, a pow er, and a 
truth which can hardly be surpassed.” —. 


ALMOST A HEROINE. By the Author 


of “Cuartes AUCHESTER.” 3 vols. 


RAISED TO THE PEERAGE. By Mrs. 
OCTAVIUS OWEN. 3 vols. 
“ We heartily welcome Mrs. Owen into the sisterhood of novelists, 


and are confident that “ Raised to the Peerage’’ will make her name 
a household word among our reading circles.”—John Bull, 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. By LADY 
CHARLOTTE PEPYS. 2 vols. 
“A really delightful book, and one which will be read with 


interest and pleasure by all who can appreciate ge sense, good 
taste, good feeling, and sound counsel.” —The Review. 


WAIT AND HOPE. By JOHN EDMUND 


READE. 3 vols. (Just ready. 





PEARSON ON THE CREED. 
Portrait, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


A®, EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. By 


“ Farrindon’s Sermons,” &c. 
London: W11t1aM Tea, 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





Just published. 
N ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK. 


Containing numerous Tables of Words for Spelling and Exer- 
cises in Reading, care tos arranged in Lessons of progressive diffi- 
culty ; to which are added First Lessons in Grammar, Tables of Words 
derived from the Latin and Greek, and other useful information. 


In Two Parts, 12mo. canvas boards, each ...... 08 
The Two Parts, together, 12mo. canvas boards. 1 0 





READING BOOK FOR ADULTS. 


No. 1.—The Alphabet, Lessons ieee the Liturgy, and the Book 
of Common Prayer ...........+.++. paper cover,each 0 2 

No. 2. Bis a from the Book of Psalms (Prayer Book 
BD. scnsabectscaptsronccayer ee see cover,each 0 2 


No. PA ; fron New Testament... ” » oO ; 
No. 4.—Secular Reading ............eceseeee ” i 
The above ina Solunis ob oseccsccoseeents canvas boards 0 0 


Sociery For Promoting CuristiAN KNOWLEDGE:— 
Depositories, 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. ; 


16, Hanover Street, Hanover Square, W.; 4, Royal Exchange, E.C., 





| London, and by all Booksellers 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author 


of“ Joun Havrrax, GENTLEMAN,” “ A WomAN’s THOUGHTS ABOUT 


“We can never find fault with the author of‘ John Halifax.’ Her 


e’ is, we think, one of the best of 


rinted, bound, and illustrated. Forming the Sixth Volume of 


“ The best novel unquestionably of many seasons.”"—Court Circular. 


OHN PEARSON, D.D. A New Edition, carefully revised 
and collated with the best copies, by Mr. James Nicuots, Editor of 





Just published, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“UNDER GOVERNMENT.” 


By J. C. PARKINSON, Accountant and Com ptroller-General’s 
Department, Somerset House. An Official Key to the (ivij 
Service of the Crown, and Guide to Candidates sec king 
Appointments. 


“ Giving all the information necessary, and hitherto fruitlesaly 
sought after by persons Ae ge for appointments in the Civil pe 
partments of the Executive. The necessary examination, the classified 
pple neha rates of progressive increase, the varying prospects 

ate ee i holiday granted, &c., in all the different public 

are h be found compiled most accurately, and in thy 
handiest shape. wn Twatrated Times. 

“ What ‘ Burke’ is to the Peerage, and ‘ Dodd’ to the politician 
this useful at gr ye : a Government,” will henceforth beto 
our Civil Service. dates for Civil employment under the 
Crown may now consult “their ‘Parkinson’ with a certainty of find- 
ing in it information on which they may eee while those who bave 
already passed that rubicon may ascertain "from it their precis; 
position, and their chances of promotion.”"—Notes and Queries. 


Just published, fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


GEOLOGY IN THE GARDEN; 


OR, aoe wAgag ls eee tia FLINT PERBLES, AND THEIR 
TEACH INGS. 06 Illustrations. By the Rey. H. ELEY, 
M.A., Vicar of Broomfield. Essex. 


“The whole pruaiaet is well stated by Mr. Eley, in a manner els 
wo | mentary a informing. Though the book itself is a specimen 
pebble drift, ad as it is chiefl of the observations of eminent 

geologists, yet it is well worthy of attention, and is more suitable 
for beginners than works of higher pretensions. We heartily wish 
it a favourable reception, both amongst clergy and laity. There is 
some geology in every garden, for in all there is soil if not flint; and 
all gardeners should be geologists.’ ’—Atheneum. 

“ This is one of the most sensible books which has yet been written 
on a subject of growing interest.” —Morning Post. 


This day, crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE ROSE AND THE LOTUS; 


OR, HOME IN ENGLAND, AND HOME IN INDIA. By the 
Wife ofa Bengal Civilian. 

“ This is a very excellent book for young people, who want to hare 

a taut et peep at India, and know something of The’ way in Lb 

ve 


Hundred live there, and wed, and are 
yf peau. 


This day, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE SPEAKER AT HOME. 


Chapterson Extempore and ‘hap cael - kin; piacere 

Reading Aloud. "by the Re SALOON ‘ 

8c holar® of Magdalen ae ‘Canibrde 3. with poy 7 THE 
PHYSIOLOGY OF SPE » d "H. STONE M.A, MD., 

F.R.CS., L.R.C.P., late Scholae o Balliol College, Oxford. 


“ This book may be usefully perused by those who desire toacquirt 
the art of speaking in public with effect, and in terms suitable te 
their subject.”—Morning Post. 


Thia day, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MISSIONARY SERMONS PREACHED 
AT HAGLEY, 


Rev. R. LAWSON MA. CANON TREVOR, the 
BISHOP OF ST. HELENA, the Rey. C. MONRO, M.A. the 
BISHOP OF CAPE TOWN, ‘and CANON CLAUGHTON 
Edited by the Hon. and Rev. W. H. LYTTELTON, M.A. 





Just published, feap. 8vo. 2s, paper ; 2s. 6d, cloth. 


THE NEW SERIES (1859) OF THE 


AUTHORISED VERSION ae THE SERMONS PREACHED 
AT WESTMINSTER ABBE 


Also, uniform with the above. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY SERMONS. 


First Series. 1s. 6d. paper ; 2s. cloth. 
SERMONS at ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
2s. paper ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Brut & Daupy, 186, Fleet Street. 





Imperial 8vo. with numerous Coloured Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


DURA DEYN; 
A MONOGRAPH OF THE YELLOW SANDSTONE AND IT 
REMARKABLE FOSSIL REMAINS. 
By JOHN ANDERSON, D.D., F.G.S., E.P.8., &e. 
Author of “ The Course of Creation,” “ Geology of Scotland,” &- 


Edinburgh: Tomas ConstaBie & Co. 
London: Hamtiroy, Apams, & Co. 
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REVIEWS. 


—_—e— 


TAfPwvos vomov ovyypapns Ta aw(dueva. Pléthon. 
Traité des Lois ; ou, Recueil des Fragments, 
en partie inédits, de cet owvrage ; texte revu 
sur les manuscrits, précédé d’une notice 
historique et critique, et augmenté d’un 
choix de pieces justificatives, le plupart in- 
édites. Par C. Alexandre, Membre de 
lInstitut, Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. ‘Traduction par A. Pellis- 
sier, Agrégé de Philosophie, Professeur 
de Logique au Collége de Saint-Barbe. 
(Paris: Didot & Co.) 

Iris with no small satisfaction that we once 

more attempt to lay before our readers the 

results of French erudition. The volume 


we would now consider is evidence plain } 


enough that all learning has not been mono- 
polised by German professors, or by the 
members of our own universities; it is 
doubly interesting, both as a contribution to 
the history of metaphysical literature and as 
acapital specimen of Paris scholarship. We 
first say a word or two of the circum- 
stances from which the publication arose, and 
then offer a few remarks on the work itself. 
About fifteen years ago, M. Vincent, a 
fessor of the University of France, known 
y several useful scientific treatises, and at 
present engaged upon a memoir relating to 
the history of ancient music, discovered 
amongst the MSS. of the Imperial library at 
Paris considerable fragments of a heathen 
ritual, which he, of course, supposed would 
help him to elucidate the very obscure ques- 
tions connected with the liturgies and reli- 
glous ceremonies of classical antiquity. One 
of these fragments, indeed, bore the name 
of the philosopher Pletho, written by a 
comparatively recent hand; but this did 
not prevent M. Vincent from continuing 
his investigations ; and the results of these 
investigations, although, as it will pre- 
wutly be seen, still highly curious, 
turned out to be quite different from what 
bad been anticipated. M. Vincent invited 
another professor, M. Charles Alexandre, his 
tolleague in the University, to examine afresh 
vith him the MSS. in question, and the two 
‘wvants soon ascertained that, instead of a 
monument of ancient heathenism, they had 
lore them some chapters, till then un- 
known, of Pletho’s great Treatise on the Laws. 
‘ow this fresh discovery, or rather the 
fresh character which M. Vincent's discovery 
assumed, was extremely important, for 
0, 1t 1s well known, had been accused 
some of his contemporaries of aiming at 
less than the formation of a 
a igion out of the materials supplied by 
tiatonism. We are told with equal 
certainty that Allatius endeavoured to refute 
.. “darge, yet the general impression re- 
roi amongst metaphysicians has always 
een rather against Pletho; and under such 
Mor astances it was naturally supposed by 
Vincent and Alexandre that the re- 
>, exoumed codices would clear every 
ificalty and settle the point for ever. In 
gg ee Thile the original discoverer of the 
May occupied by other researches, left to 
roe fxandre the care of vindicating, if need 
» Pletho’s reputation ; and very fortu- 
able this last-named Hellenist, having been 
to avail himself of further MS. frag- 
now given us from these various 





sources a capital editio princeps of Pletho’s 
Treatise on the Laws—as complete as possible, 
for we shall presently have to notice that a 
great portion of the original work was con- 
signed to the flames by Gennadius. The 
text, carefully printed, is accompanied by a 
French translation, for which we are indebted 
to M. Pellissier, Professor of Metaphysics at 
the College Sainte-Barbe in Paris. The ap- 
pendix contains a number of pieces relating 
to the controversy between Gennadius and 
Pletho; lastly, the notice préliminaire sup- 
plies a detailed history of Pletho, his writings, 
his doctrines, and his influence. Altoge- 
ther, the volume is unquestionably one of the 
most interesting monographies which we 
have had to recommend to our readers. 

The fact, with which the composition of 
Gemistus Pletho’s Treatise on the Laws is 
connected, will best be gathered from M. 
Alexandre’s suggestive preface. We need 
‘scarcely remind our readers that about the 
‘#xteenth century, together with a movement 
in the Evangelical direction, there existed a 
strong current of infidelity, free-thinking, 
and almost in some cases of atheism, result- 
ing from the corruptions of the Papacy. The 
very dignitaries of the Church themselves had 
given the example, to say the least, of total 
indifference to the great interests of religion, 
and, in fact, they were determined upon op- 
posing strenuously a revolution, the object of 
which was a return to the normal severity of 
Gospel Christianity ; they preferred infinitely, 
if their position must be shifted a little, such 
concessions made to profligacy and unbelief 
as would no doubt find acceptance with the 
majority. Accordingly they allowed the 
Utopists of the day carte blanche as long as 
their object was not to raise higher the 
standard of morality or to preach sobriety 
and repentance. Never, except perhaps 
during the eighteenth century, were there 
so many schemes put forward to renovate, 
reconstitute, remodel society ; but the boldest 
of all had not yetbeen propounded when Pletho 
entered the lists with the avowed design of 
suppressing Christianity and restoring the 
gods of ancient Greece to their former rights. 
The Ciceronians of his own time, indeed, 
would even talk of the saints and martyrs 
as “ Superi,” “ Di minores,” &c.; they would 
describe, with the help of quotations from 
Virgil, the joys of heaven; but this was only 
rhetoric, an innocent mania for fine writing 
which could lead to no serious consequence. 
Pletho, on the contrary, made no secret of 
his designs; and when in his critique on 
Aristotle he described in such glowing words 
the Pagan or Hellenic theology, it is quite 
evident, as M. Alexandre remarks, that “ his 
predilection for it appears in each word,” and 
that “his so-called Grecian theology is not 
that of the ancients but his own.” 

Previous to the unfortunate controversy 
which forms the subject of this article, 
George Gemistus, or, to call him by his 
adopted surname, Pletho, had acquired great 
reputation by several works on philosophy 
and history. His treatise on virtue, his 
demonstration of the physical proofs of the 
existence of God, were considered as excellent 
compositions ; and if to the modern reader 
their merit appears to have been somewhat 
overrated, we must, if we would pass a fair 
judgment upon them, identify ourselves with 
the epoch in which they were written, an 
epoch when elegance of style, even if too 
elaborately sought, was deemed a sufficient 
passport to literary reputation. 

The first symptom we find of Pletho’s 


theories is perceptible in two memoirs com- 
posed by him about 1415, and inscribed to 
the Emperor Manuel, and to Theodore, son 
of that prince.* Under pretence of dis- 
cussing the affairs of the Peloponnesus, our 
philosopher examines the internal organisa- 
tion of that country, and draws up the boldest 
schemes of social reforms, proposing himself 
at the same time as the fittest person to 
carry these intoexecution. Evidently Pletho 
felt that the bent of his talent was higher 
than mere rhetorical verbiage, and that it 
was unworthy of him to aim at nothing more 
than charming the ears of fastidious critics 
by a set of harmonious sentences designed 
merely to clothe some meaningless panegyric. 
Whether, with his Utopian conceptions, he 
could ever have reached the position of a 
statesman, is a point upon which M. Alex- 
andre expresses a doubt; but, upon several 
occasions, he gave proofs of real common 
sense when consulted about some political 
difficulties. In short, during the first twenty 
years of the fifteenth century, Pletho was 
still enjoying the greatest popularity which 
can ever fall to the lot of a literary man; he 
numbered among his pupils the celebrated 
Bessarion, princes aehel constantly to him 
for advice and information ; and, to crown all, 
he was selected in 1487 for the purpose of 
attending at the council the emperor, John 
Paleologus. He was then more than sixty 
years old. 

It is both exceedingly curious and painful 
to remark the conduct of Gemistus Pletho 
during his journey to Italy. Accompanying, 
as he did, in the quality of a representative 
of the Church, a powerful emperor, considered 
as an authority on the difficult questions 
of faith and practice which occupied the 
assembled divines, he must yet have been at 
the very same time preparing his attacks 
against Christianity, and engaged on the 
composition of the treatise on laws, the 
posthumous publication of which was to 
excite such a storm and leave so indelible a 
stainon his memory. We have the testimony 
of a contemporary to the effect that in the 
very city of Florence, and during the meet- 
ings of the council, Gemistus Pletho was 
announcing the destruction of Christianity 
and the speedy inauguration of a new form 
of worship, somewhat similar to that of the 
ancient Greeks.t His labours, too, were not 
exclusively devoted to the interests of the 
Church and the discussions of the assembly 
which he had been invited to join. He was 
often found at the Medicean court, enthu- 
siastically explaining the doctrines of Plato, 
lecturing on philosophy, and, at all times, 
evidently more ——— by the mysteries 
of secular knowledge than was fitting in a 
man of his character. 

Pletho’s controversy with George Scho- 
larius, or Gennadius, as he is most commonly 
called, arose, like most of the ge: 
squabbles in those days, from the difficulty 
of settling the respective merits of Aristotle 
and Plato. We say the squabbles in those 
days, but we should add that adhuc sub 
judice lis est, nor, indeed, is it likely that the 
conflicting parties will ever come to an 
agreement. Platonism and Peripatetism are 
the representatives of two distinct tenden- 
cies in man’s nature; sensationalism is as 





* These memoirs exist in MSS., at the imperial library, 
at Paris. They were published at the end of the Ecloga 
of Stobeus, Amsterdam, fo. 1575. 

+ Audivi ego ipsum Florentia, venit enim ad concilium cum 
Grecis, asserentem unam eandemque religionem uno animo, 
una mente, una predicatione, universum orbem P—_ post 
annis esse suscepturum. Cumque rogassem Christine an 
Machumeti? Neutram, inquit, sed non a gentilitate differentem. 





excursion in the land of political and social 


—Georg. Trapez, comp. Plat. et Arist. 
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necessary, as legitimate, a condition of true 
philosophy, as idealism ; but we cannot agree 
about the proportion in which each should 
be admitted, and, to adopt Luther’s famous 
metaphor, we keep falling sometimes on one 
side, sometimes on the other. 
difference in our favour is, that we no longer 
stab our opponents in the name of either 
Aristotle or Plato, and we even abstain from 
calling them drunkards, fools, and sots, after 
the fashion of Scaliger and his contempo- 
raries. ‘ 

Gennadius asserts that, in engaging a 
discussion with Pletho, his view was rather 
to defend religion than to set himself forward 
as the champion of Aristotle ; he would, he 
says, have remained silent, had he not per- 
ceived the real designs of his rival, veiled 
under the appearance of a metaphysical 
scheme. At thesame time, it appears pretty 
clear that Gennadius, whilst entering the 
lists on behalf of catholic orthodoxy, did not 
always keep within the limits of moderation 
and impartiality; Pletho accuses him of 
insults, bad language, nay, threats; and 
even after making the largest allowance for 
the irritated feelings of a savant who, till 
then, had had his own way in everything, 
we must come to the conclusion that Genna- 
dius expressed himself somewhat hastily, to 
say the least, in the course of the dispute. 
Nevertheless, if such was the case, Pletho 
speedily retorted exactly after the same in- 
temperate fashion ; and he flung aside, by a 
conduct still less dignified, all the advantages 
which he would have retained had he left to 
his opponent the monopoly of abusive 
language. A polite but formal correspond- 
ence was exchanged between the two intel- 
lectual champions; but shortly afterwards, 
Gemistus Pletho, with the apparent inten- 
tion of defending the tenets of the Greek 
Church on the subject of the procession of 
the Holy Ghost, composed a work in which he 
adroitly, yet very explicitly, stated his mytho- 
logical vagaries and the leading ideas which 
he entertained respecting God, man, and the 
government of the universe. To this extra- 
ordinary profession of faith Gennadius felt 
compelled to answer, and he did so with the 
greatest tact, with a moderation which is 
spoilt only by a word or two at the end. 
“This letter,” says M. Alexandre: 


**The only defect of which is its length, is a 
masterpiece of oratorical skill, The position in 
which Gennadius stood was a delicate one. He 
must at the same time praise Pletho for having 
defended the good cause, and find fault with his 
indifferent championship; congratulate him on 
his orthodoxy, and make him understand that no 
one believed in it; spare him as a man who 
might be dangerous, and intimidate him by show- 


The only | 


clearing it in a very satisfactory manner. 
We subjoin the following tabular view from 
the notice préliminaire : 

‘¢1438-39. Pletho’s first attack upon Aristotle. 

**1443 (or thereabouts), Gennadius writes his 
defence of Aristotle. 

‘*1444 (or thereabouts). Pletho’s reply, written, 
but not rendered public. 

Pletho’s treatise on the procession of 
the Holy Ghost. 
1448-49. / Gennadius refutes this treatise. 
Pletho publishes his reply to the defence 
of Aristotle composed by Gennadius.” 

After all this warfare we know but few 
particulars of Gemistus Pletho : we find that 
in 1450 he composed a short funeral oration 
in honour of the dowager Empress Helen, 
widow of the Emperor Manuel. His last 
work is a little compliment addressed also 
during the year 1450 to Prince Demetrius, 
the new despot of Sparta, on the occasion of 
his reconciliation with his brother Thomas, 
the despot of Achaia. The death of Pletho 
occurred between 1450 and 1456; a short ill- 
ness carried him off, and he left behind him 
two sons, to whom Bessarion wrote a kind, 
condoling letter. Several funeral orations 
remain as expressions of the regret which 
his loss occasioned in the literary world. 

But we have not come yet to the real 
subject of this article, the Treatise on the 
Laws, for the first accurate editing and trans- 
lating of which we must thank MM. 
Alexandre and Pellissier. Shortly after the 
death of Pletho, this celebrated book, which 
had obtained great reputation even before it 
was published, fell into the hands of Gen- 
nadius. The prelate, in a letter to Joseph 
the Exarch—a letter reprinted in the volume 
we are now examining—gives an account of 
the impression produced upon him by the 
wild fancies of Bessarius’s hyper-Platonist 
martyr. Grief at the loss of a Christian 
soul, a feeling of anger at the malice of the 
spirit of darkness, who had hurled from the 
heights of faith so distinguished a man to 
the abyss of perdition; a joyful conscious- 
ness of the blessings of Civistianity, com- 
bined with a deep sensation of shame at the 
considerations of the present degraded state 
of Greece—such were the conflicting feelings 
which strove for mastery in the breast of 
Gennadius. Finally, he burnt the volume, 
with the exception of a few sheets, preserved 
as evidence against Pletho, and he imme- 
diately issued a kind of circular or pastoral 
letter, enjoining upon any one who might 
possess copies of the Treatise on the Laws the 
duty of committing it without delay to the 
flames. The question now arises: was Gen- 
nadius justified in this act of destruction; or, 
by so doing; did he display merely a spirit 





ing that an exposition was inevitable. All this 
was to be done with all the forms of politeness 
and the outward appearance of a friendship still 
extant, but on the eve of dissolution.” —p.p. 
XXX,, XXxi. 


Against the 


Gennadius, Pletho fulminated a diatribe 
which, as the French editor adds, “shows 
what amount of rabidity the wounded 
pride of a philosopher can manifest:in acon- 


troversial engagement.” 
critique upon Aristotle, composed man 


years before, but surpassing in virulence all 
that he had ever written since the beginning , 
of the discussion we are now alluding to. | 
Gennadius declined any further answer, and | p 
by degrees all communication between the | 
two rivals entirely ceased. The chronology 


and M. Alexan 


of fanaticism and of petty jealousy? M. 
| Alexandre, in his preface, attempts not to 
| deny that there may have been a small mix- 
| ture of vindictiveness in the feelings which 
| prompted the condemnation of the obnoxious 


lite and measured letter of | book; but he believes that on the whole, 
| and we are quite disposed to agree with him, 


Gennadius was right : 





| du bras séculier, il exécuta lui-méme la sentence. 


|. . . Ce qui existait, Cétait le danger Cajouter 
| une cause nouvelle @ébranlement a toutes.celles qui 
déja faisaient chanceler la foi dans les dmes: en 
Gréce, le triomphe matériel de UIslamisme et 
ascendant de la force physique sur une populace 
grossiére et ignorante ; dans tout le reste de 
C Eur le reldchement général du principe re- 
of all these disputes is somewhat intricate, ligiaea ot Tengowement yr les connate 
has taken the trouble of du paganisme. tait-ce le moment de laisser 


“* Gennadius fit son devoir. Chef de la religion 
de son pays, juge en matiére de foi, tl jugea, il con- 
It was another | damna lowrage déféré a& son tribunal: & défaut 


mettre la sape aux fondements mémes du Chris. 
tianisme, et Cabandonner la religion, comme aja 
vaincue, aux sarcasmes de son ennemi ?” 
Whatever may be the opinion formed of 
Gennadius’s determination, its literary re. 
sult was to leave us an incomplete work 
very incomplete, if we think of the large 
circle of questions which Pletho discussed. 
under ,the title, TAq@wvos véuwy ovyypapts, the 
work, subdivided into three books, besides g 
concluding chapter, or epinomvis, formed a 
regular code of reform, social, political, 
moral, and religious. Before examining q 
little into its contents, we shall just enume. 
rate the various fragments which, having 
escaped the destroying influence of time and 
the wrath of Gennadius, are now brought 
before us in the very elegant and instru. 
tive volume published by the enterprising 
M. Didot. 

Book First. The preamble, the table of 
contents, and the first five chapters. These 
various portions exist in MSS. in the 
libraries of Munich, Vienna, and Naples, 
and also in the remarkable codex brought 
from Athens by M. Le Barbier. They had 
already been published several times, espe- 
cially by Leo Allatius and by Hardt. 

Book Second. The vith. chapter, on fate,the 
xxvith., on the instinct of animals, and the in- 
troductory paragraph of the xxviith., on the 
eternity of the universe. This last fragment 
in several MSS. appears, but erroneously as 
it seems, forming a part of the previous 
chapter. wae 

Book Third. Chapter xi., on measure and 
proportion, already edited by Hardt; chap- 
ters xiv. and xv., hitherto unpublished, on 
the generation of the gods; a considerable 
fragment of chapter xxxi., on judgments, and 
the beginning of chapter xxxii., which the 
reader can find in the “ Bibliotheca Graca” 
of Fabricius. The part of Pletho's work 
accidentally discovered by M. Vincent m 
one of the Paris libraries, and the perusal of 
which suggested to M. Alexandre the pre- 
sent edition, is a ritual, forming decidedly 
one of the most interesting morceaws in the 
work, and extending over chapters xxxIv, 
xxxv., and xxxvi., of the third book. This 
ritual, until now unpublished, is given by 
the learned editor from a collation of 
MS. belonging to the Munich library, and 
containing several paragraphs which are 
wanting in the Paris codex. 

Respecting the epinomis, or summary, of 
the whole treatise, it will suffice to say thet 
it has already been published by Hardt; it 
exists in MS. in several libraries, and is here 
given with many important corrections sup 
plied by a copy likewise preserved in Paris. 

To complete this bibliographical résum, 
we may just add that the appendix of pics 
justificatives, which terminates the volume, 
is not the least curious part of it. 
various documents inserted there, some of 
which are given for the first time, whilst the 
others are of extremely scarce occurrence, 
illustrate all the facts connected with the 
discussion between Gennadius and Pletho. 
They form a most valuable storehouse 

treasures, from which Church historians a0 
biographers will have to draw their mate- 
rials when they write afresh the life % 
Gemistus Pletho. : 

We now come to the book itself. » 
on the fundamental, idea which lies 
the basis of the whole system is the — 
of emanations which ‘seems to be te 
characteristic of all oss a systems 
formed after the Platonic model. “A supremé 





God communicating his essence first ” 
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inferior deities, next to the other immaterial | 


substances, and finally to matter itself: such 
jgthe whole scheme. Pletho’s scale of beings 
yeminds us of the Eons in Gnosticism and of 
the Sephiroths of the Kabbala. 


is psychology, if we consult him on the 


destinies of the soul, we find the same vague, | 


unsatisfactory, wild notions. Pletho adopts 
the theory of the transmigrating of souls, 
with long intervals between the different 

igrations of the living principle from one 

y to the other. These intervals are 
designed as periods of punishment; for 
although the soul is in a certain degree sub- 
mitted to fate, yet it is responsible, and the 
gods reserve to themselves the right of 
punishing our transgressions. 

From a faulty psychology nothing can be 
; but a defective system of ethics, 
polities, and legislation. Pletho lays down 
the axiom, that we should endeavour as much 
as we can to resemble the gods, in order 
that we may remain in the intermediate 
position assigned to us between them and 
theirrational beings. This he establishes as 
the basis of morality; but it is not difficult 
to see how unsatisfactory such a principle of 
conduct must be. In the first place, as 
M. Alexandre remarks, can we know the 
gods sufficiently to ascertain how far, after 
all our efforts, we are like or unlike them ? 
And, besides, if we take the notion of our 
own dignity as the fundamental law of duty, 
are we not leaning upon the most dangerous 
of all sentiments, pride, which has been the 
ruin of stoicism? These are some of the 
objections with which we can meet Pletho’s 
doctrine ; however, on a few points its views 
are good, and in spite of himself the 
Platonist philosopher has been obliged to 

ify his vagaries by a slight admixture 
of Christianity. 

M. Alexandre is inclined to think that 
Pletho’s ideal of government was theocracy ; 
but on this part of the subject we are left to 
bare conjectures, for the evidence which the 
text would have supplied is unfortunately 
wanting; and in the absence of sufficient 
proof we cannot take upon ourselves either 
to give credit to Pletho for supposed sound- 
ness of views or to find fault with him for 
tors which we could only, at the best, 
ey connect with his system. We 

® great deal more about the penal 
enactments which he proposed introducing ; 
ey are all extremely severe, and visit 
h capital punishment almost every species 

of offence 


_ Pletho’s ritual is one of the most interest- 
ing parts in the work. He lays down rules 
for the celebration of public worship, and 
introduees both prayers and hymns which, 
Mcertain days, are to be recited or sung in 
of the various gods. The appoint- 
ment of holydays necessitates a modification 
of the calendar, and accordingly Pletho pro- 
Poses & new division of the year, borrowing 
thesame time from the system of Julius 
Cesar and from that of Meton, whilst he 
» besides, several ingenious modifi- 

us which render the symmetry of the 
~~ more complete. On this part of the 
the reader cannot do better than to 
the xxist chapter of Pletho’s first 
and then M. Vincent’s valuable note, 
. Like Meton, Pletho had been 
~ eed to. admit seven times in the space of 
“a ol aap cy thirteenth 
‘to make up his mdar of full 
(wPehpms why) of t irty days, and Mahow 
(uoidos uty) of twenty-nine days. 
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From our | 
hilosopher’s demonology, if we pass on to 





| Pletho’s ritual included sacrifices, fasts, 
monthly examinations, and even confession. 
There was a peculiar service for the dead ; 
| and in one of the chapters we find mentioned 
a species of excommunication. But every- 


common prayer occur reminiscences of 
Christianity ; and when we read the following 
passage : 


Sod Tod KA€ous Ta TavTA TWAéa, Ov Ta Oedy obumayTa 
yen buvei te... 


| we instinctively think of the parallel verse 
in the Te Dewm: 
** Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of thy 
glory, &.” 

In works like the one we are now criti- 
cising, the literary point of view is merely 
accessory, and therefore does not require to 
be discussed with the same minuteness as 
the doctrines themselves. Pletho’s style, 
besides, would be quite insufficient to attract 
notice, independently of any consideration 
derived from the subject-matter of his work ; 
it is heavy, colourless, and distinguished 
merely by that affectation of Attic forms 
which Lucian turned so wittily into ridicule, 
and which was so eagerly introduced by the 
Greeks of the Lower Empire. Notwithstand- 
ing the praise awarded to them by Lilus 
Gyraldus, Pletho’s hymns are a great deal 
worse than his prose. The rhythm is the 
only thing that entitles them to the 
designation of poems, and even that, as 
M. Alexandre remarks, is “ fort saccadé, fort 
géné, et & peine reconnaissable.” After thus 
stating the various portions of Pletho’s 
treatise on the laws, and giving an idea of 
its contents, the French editor draws a few 
conclusions which we are quite prepared to 
indorse, and which point out the proper 
place of Neo-Platonism amongst the various 
schools of philosophy. It was a system 
without originality, without greatness; not 
possessing even the merit of being derived 
at first hand from Plato, but borrowed from 
Alexandrine interpreters, with all the free- 
dom of their comments and the fantastic ex- 
travagance of their pretended improvements. 
In the midst of these vagaries, conscience 
sometimes lifts up her voice, common 
sense appeals from “ Philip drunk to Philip 
sober ;” then feeling the weakness of the 
structure he has attempted to erect, Pletho 
endeavours to make it stronger by investing 
it with the character of a tradition beginning 
with the earliest dawn of history. Orpheus, 
Hermes Trismegistus, Zoroaster, especially, 
are names quoted at every page, and are 
introduced as the authorities for a system 
which has certainly no merits of its own to 
stand upon, but which on the other hand 
finds very little support in the mystic 
dreams summoned together from the banks 
of the Nile or the Ganges. 

Pletho’s theory is a direct offshoot of the 
Neo-Platonism which arose under the last 
heathen emperors, and which, after having 
triumphed for a moment in the reign of 
Julian the Apostate, dwindled away when 
Justinian persecuted it by his severe legisla- 
tion. Gemistus had formed at Misitra a kind 
of secret society, composed of his most 
faithful disciples, and there is very little 
doubt that in the reunions of these modern 
Neo-Platonists the doctrines and institu- 
tions of Christianity were freely discussed. 
The ideas of Pletho, however, did not find in 
Greece the same reception which they met 
with in Italy almost under the sanction of 
princes of the Catholic church. At Florence 
. the academy founded by the Medici and pre- 








where throughout that singular book of 





| sided over by Massilius Ficinus was a club 
of pantheists, and M. Alexandre goes so far 
as to say: “on se demande sowent, en par- 
courant les wuvres de Ficin, si ce chanoine de 
Florence était Chrétien ?” 

In Rome, Pomponius Leetus, or Sabinus, 
whom Pletho extols under the name of Peter 
of Calabria, had also organised an academy 
of Neo-Platonists. He was one of the 
boldest and most learned men of his time, and 
boasted publicly, even before the Pope, of 
doing his utmost to destroy the work of 
Christ. This free-thinking movement, cor- 
responding as it did with the most aban- 
doned degree of licentiousness, and, as we 
have already said, finding, if not open, yet 
certainly tacit support in the conduct of 
those who ruled over the destinies of the 
Church, did not, however, last long. Time 
went on, Pletho was forgotten, and scepticism, 
under the influence of Montaigne and Char- 
ron, borrowed from more accessible sources 
than Zoroaster its deadly weapons. 

Before we conclude this article we must 
say a word at least of the scholarly manner 
in which the text of Pletho has been revised 
and annotated by M. Alexandre. This gen- 
tleman’s reputation as a Hellenist stands 
too high to need our praise, but still the 
share he has taken in the present publication 
deserves special notice. The translation of 
so abstruse and so tedious a work is a 
task the difficulty of which can only be 
appreciated by students acquainted with the 
style of Pletho. It is faithful, elegant, and 
reflects the greatest credit upon M. Pel- 
lissier. 








The Shakspeare Fabrications; or, the MS. 
Notes of the Perkins Folio shown to be of 
Recent Origin. With an Appendix on the 
Authorship of the Ireland Forgeries. By 
G. Mansfield Ingleby, Esq., LL.D., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (J. Russell 
Smith.) 

Tuts little work, put together by Mr. Ingleby 
before the recent communications on this 
subject addressed to the Times newspaper, 
form a most complete and convenient epi- 
tome of the entire controversy. The letters 
of Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Maskelyne, together 
with Mr. Collier’s replies, are incorporated 
into the work ; and the public is thus put into 
possession of all the more important facts 
which have as yet been divulged, in a very 
small compass. 

Mr. Ingleby divides his inquiry into eight 
heads, of which seven relate to the internal, 
and one to the external evidence. First in 
order comes what Mr. Ingleby terms “The 
Chronological Test.” That is, the attempt 
at discovering either some word in the folio 
of 1632, used in a sense which it could be 
proved not:to have borne till later than the 
assigned date; or some marginal emen- 
dation, betraying an ignorance of the mean- 
ing which a particular word undoubtedly 
bore at that time. In discovering the first of 
these, Mr. Ingleby professes, through the 
aid of a friend named A. E. B., to have 
been completely successful. In Coriolanus, 


according’to the original folio of 1623: 
So our virtue[s] 

Lie in th’ interpretation of the time, 

Ané power, unto itself most commendable, 

Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 

T’ extol what it hath done. 

Inthe folio of 32, besides other question- 

able.changes, the word “ehair” is altered to 
“¢heer.” Now, says our author, “thie fact 





is -thiat a cheer in the only sense in which it 


act iv., seene 7, occurs the following, - 
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gives meaning to the passage, viz., a cry of 
popular applause, did not exist in the Eng- 
lish language till after 1809.” We are bound 
to confess, however, that Mr. Ingleby’s proof 
of this position is not perfectly satisfactory, 
however unanswerable it may appear to 
himself. And we ourselves are inclined to 
attach more weight to the following : 

“Mr. Dyce (Strictures ow Mr. Collier’s New 
Edition of Shakspere, pp. 97-98) has a similar 
argument on the ‘Old Corrector’s’ alteration of 
the line, 


This unheard sauciness and boyish troops. 
King John, act v., sc. 2. 


The ‘Old Corrector’ (Notes and Emendations, 1st 
ed., and 2nd ed., p. 211) substitutes of for and, 
evidently and indisputably under the impression 
that ‘unheard’ meant unheard of! The line 
then would mean—the King does not fear harm 
from this unheard-of sauciness of troops composed 
of mere boys. This ‘Old Corrector,’ then, was 
not old enough to know that in Shakspeare’s day, 
and later, ‘unheard’ was merely a mode of spell- 
ing wnhair’'d. ‘Unhair'd sauciness,’ then, does 
not require the conjunction, which wnheard-of 
sauciness does.” 

Of the same kind is the alteration, in 
Measure for Measure, of “ sickles” into 
“ sircles,” the Corrector not knowing that 
“sickle’”” was the old way of spelling 
“ shekel ” ; and of “ widow’s invocation ” for 
“modern invocation,’ in King John, re- 
vealing a like ignorance of the meaning of 
the word “ modern.” 

The second chapter is occupied in pointing 
out how many of the “Corrector’s” emenda- 
tions correspond with those of later editors. 
The third is occupied with “the process of 
manufacture.” And here we shall show the 
author’s meaning best in his own words : 

‘In Love's Labour's Lost, act v., sc. 2, the 
Princess says,— 

O poverty in wit, kingly-poor flout ! 
Will they not, think you, hang themselves to-night ? 
The ‘Old Corrector’ reads— 
O poverty in wit, kill’d by pure flout! 
This was probably suggested to him (as Mr. Dyce 
observes in his edition) by a previous expression 
of Biron’s, — 

By heaven, all dry-beaten with pure scoff.’ 
Add—that in all probability, he also compared 
the passage to be emendated with a subsequent 
expression of Biron’s,— 

Bruise me with scorn, confound me with a flout. 


‘Killd by pure flout’ is but a cross between 
‘dry-beaten’ with pure scoff,’ and ‘confounded 
with a flout.’” 

‘In All's Well that Ends Weil, act iii., scene 2, 
Helena, bewailing the risk to which her husband 
is exposed in battle, exclaims— 

and is it I 
That drive thee from the sportive court, where thou 

Wast shot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 

Of smoky muskets ? O you leaden messengers, 

That ride upon the violent speed of fire, 

Fly with false aim ; move the still-peering air, 

That sings with piercing, do not touch my lord! 

The ‘Old Corrector’ substitutes volant for ‘ vio- 

lent’; a change which I have shown to be 

wholly un-Shaksperian (Notes and Queries, 1st 

Series, vol. vii., p. 427). The more specious 

alterations of that reformer are wownd, vice ‘move,’ 

and still-piecing, vice ‘ still-peering.’ He reads— 
wound the still-piecing air, 

That sings with piercing, do not touch my lord! 
These emendations were evidently suggested 
by a parallel passage in the Tempest, act iii., 
se. 3,— 

the elements 

Of whom your swords are tempered, may as well 

Wound the loud winds, or with bemock’d-at stabs 

Kill the stil/-closing waters, as diminish 

One dowle that’s in my plume.” 

There is of course a good deal of assump- 

tion in this mode of argument ; but t 


evidence throughout the first half-dozen 


chapters is of the cumulative character, 
and the insignificance of each atom must not 
cause it to be neglected. Mr. Ingleby quotes 
also, under this head, the expression from 
Cymbeline, “ Some jay of Italy, whose mother 
was her painting,’ alleging that the Cor- 
rector’s emendation, “who smothers her 
with painting,’ was suggested by the mis- 
print of “smother” for “mother” (Ham. 
1, 2) in the quarto of 1611. 

Mr. Ingleby now considers himself to have 
proved that all the Old Corrector’s emenda- 
tions were either appropriations from other 
sources (see cap. 2), or manufactured as 
above described ; although, in passing, we 
must remind him that there is no style of 
emendation so trustworthy as that which is 
derived exclusively from an author himself. 
To explain Shakspeare by Shakspeare is 
only acting on a maxim of which we should 
have expected no classical scholar to forget 
the value. Mr. Ingleby, however, now returns 
to the appropriations, and proceeds to con- 
sider how lately many of them have been 
made. From this chapter we select the 
following most important statement : 


‘On April 17th, 1852 (only three weeks after 
Mr. Collier's last letter in the Atheneum), a letter 
was published in that periodical from Mr. W. N. 
Lettsom, communicating Mr. W. Sidney Walker’s 
emendation of ‘infinite cunning,’ vice ‘insuite 
comming,’ in All's Well that Ends Well, act v., 
sc. 3. Now, in the Atheneum of Jan. 31 and 
March 27, 1852, Mr. Collier had already made 
known what he considered, for the purposes of 
advertisement, the most prepossessing exemplars 
of the MS. corrections of the Perkins folio ; but 
infinite cunning was not one of them. 

On the 22nd of May following, acommunication 
from Mr. Collier was published in Notes and 
Queries, where, in reference to a prior article of 
Mr. Singer’s, Mr. Collier asked that gentleman to 
inform him in what number of the Athencewm Mr. 
W. S. Walker’s emendation had been made 
public. No reply from Mr. Singer ever appeared 
in Notes and Queries. Nothing further transpired 
on the subject until the appearance of Mr. 
Collier’s Notes and Emendations in the month of 
February following, when the emendation of ‘ in- 
finite cunning’ was not mentioned in the Jntro- 
duction among the examples of sound and self- 
evident emendation, but was introduced (1st and 
2nd ed., p. 169) in the following innocent manner : 
—‘On the evidence of the manuscript corrector, 
as well as common sense, we must print the 
passage hereafter— 

Her infinite cunning, with her modern grace, 

Subdued me to her rate. 
This appears to be one of the instances in which 
a gross blunder was occasioned, in part by the 
mishearing of the old scribe, and in part by care- 
lessness of the old printer. The sagacity of the 
late Mr. Walker hit upon this excellent emenda- 
tion ;’ and we may add, the sagacity of some one 
else seized upon Mr. Walker’s correction, and 
imported it into the Perkins folio. Now, if this 
importation were made before the book came into 
Mr. Collier’s hands, I must be permitted to ex- 
press my unqualified admiration and astonish- 
ment : 

“Ist. That Mr. Collier did not select this as an 
original specimen of the Perkins emendations— 
being, as it is the best, or, at least, one of the 
few good ones, to be found on its margins. Like 
Mr. Singer’s ‘rother’s’ it has received the stamp 
of approval from Mr. Dyce and Mr. Staunton, by 
being unhesitatingly installed in the text of both 
their editions. The late Mr. Singer also (Notes 
and Queries, 1st. S., vol. v., 556) spoke of it in 
terms of unqualified admiration, and adopted it in 
his latest text. 

“2nd. That Mr. Collier himself, using the Athe- 
neeum for his medium of communication with the 
public, and naturally expecting communications 
on the subject of his revelations to appear in the 





Atheneum, yet asked Mr. Singer, in Notes and 








Queries, where the emendation was to be found 
because, if in the Atheneum, it had escaped him, 

3rd, That Mr. Collier did not see that it was 
his duty as well as policy even then to make known 
his discovery, that the emendation was on the 
margin of his folio. 

“*4th. That when his Notes and Emendations did 
finally appear, nine months after, not a word ip 
explanation of this extraordinary oversight in the 
first examination of the folio, or the subsequent 
discovery, was to be found ; nor was it mentioned 
in the Jntroduction as an instance of felicitoys 
emendation ; but, on the contrary, this emenda. 
tion, the most important by far in the whole 
collection, is smuggled into that work in the most 
naive manner, and with far less approbation 
bestowed upon it than upon nine-tenths of the 
trumpery glosses with which the book js 
crammed.” 

The next two chapters are devoted to 
“ Remarkable Coincidences,” and “ Remark. 
able Discrepancies,’ the former being the 
coincidences between the folio of ’32 and Mr, 
Collier’s original suggestions in his prior 
editions of Shakspeare, and between mar. 
ginal notes in the folio of ’32, and in Lord 
Ellesmere’s folio of ’23; and the discre. 
pancies being those between Mr. Collier's 
own account of the folio given by him in 
various publications, and the passages so de- 
scribed as they now stand in that folio; the 
inference being, that between the date of 
Mr. Collier’s description of the folio, and the 
inspection of it by men of letters in the pre- 
sent year, alterations have been made by 
somebody, the circumstance that the folio 
itself during that period has only been in 
the possession of Mr. Collier and the Duke 
of Devonshire, being left to be taken for 
what it is worth. 

The remainder of Mr. Ingleby’s volume 
is principally occupied with an examination 
of the letters on this subject, which have 
appeared in the public press. And the 
result cannot be better summed up than in 
Mr. Ingleby’s own words : 

‘The writings in the Perkins Folio afford 
conclusive evidence of—Ist, that the characteris 
simulated ; 2nd, that almost every alteration of the 
text in ink has been made in obedience to every 
underlying alteration in pencil; 3rd, that every 
word in pencil is in a very modern handwriting; 
4thly, that the same hand that wrote the notes 
in ink wrote also those in pencil.” 


Into this latter department of the subject 
we do not propose to enter at present 
But the general result of the m 
amounts to this,—the “Old Corrector 
has in various instances displayed an 1gne 
rance both of the orthography and the! 
meaning of words which prevailed in the’ 
period to which he is referred; and he bas 
also adopted others of which no‘ gentleman 
of the seventeenth century would have beca 
cognisant. Secondly, many of his emends 
tions correspond with those of the eighteenth 
century critics, who, as they cannot be 
imagined to have seen the folio, must either 
have been drawn upon by the editor of the 
latter, who must consequently have been of 
recent date, or their corrections constitute 
a series of the most extraordinary comer 
dences on record. Thirdly, it appears 
between the time of the folio of 1632 being 
revealed to the public and the Pp 
moment, the Old Corrector’s readings have 
been affected by the progress of contemp™ 
rary criticism; and one emendation elm 
ticular, | was — in bead: 
specimen readings originally commu? 
oie. Collier, has, since its publication by 
another critic, taken its place in the margib 


of the folio, its importance forbidding us * | 
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believe it could have been omitted from the 
original list, had it been in. existence when 
that was drawn up. Fourthly, we find that 


‘underneath the emendations themselves, 


which are written in an apparently antique 
igndwriting, are hidden pencil-marks of a 
perfectly modern date, and in a hand said to 
resemble very much Mr. Collier’s own. It 
is clear, therefore, that an imposition has 
been practised by somebody, and that must 
have happened either before or after the 
volume came into Mr. Collier’s possession. 
If before, itis odd that Mr. Rodd, the origi- 
nal owner of the book, and a man of well- 
known archeological tastes, should not have 
discovered the multitudinous emendations 
which are scattered through the volume. 
Ifafter, what is the inevitable inference ? 





Our Engines of War, and How we Got to 
Make Them. By Captain Jervis-White 
Jervis, M.P. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The Riflee-Musket. By the same. (Chapman 

Hall.) 


A letter from Captain Blakely, H.P. Royal 
Artillery, to the Secretary of State for War, 
Claiming the Original Invention of an 
Indispensable Feature of the Armstrong 
Gun. (Ridgway.) 

Tur first of the works which we have placed 

atthe head of this notice is designed by its 

author “to enable the reader to judge of 
the vast difficulties which have had to be 
overcome in bringing our engines of war to 
their present state of perfection, and the 
reasons which, from time to time, cause such 
a2 enormous addition to the military ex- 
penditure of the country.’ We doubi, how- 
ever, whether the kind of information which 
lt professes to convey will tend at all to 
reconcile the peace-loving and economical 
members of the community to the ever- 
increasing magnitude of the estimates for 
the ordnance department. Captain Jervis 
has collected together a certain number of 
eous facts concerning the early 

of gunpowder, cannon, fortification, 

td other kindred subjects, and, after adding 

8 few remarks about the recent improve- 

ments in large and small fire-arms, has 

tumbled the whole pell-mell before the 
mader, like potatoes out of a sack. The 

Most interesting portion of the volume is 

that in which he describes the successive 

inventions of a Lancaster, and 
Tm: g, and traces the steps by which, 
within the last. few years, the rifle Be been 
brought to its present state of efficiency. 

Few, however, we think, will agree with him 

ithe assertion that the Enfield rifle is not 

surpassed by Mr. Whitworth’s weapon. We 


Commend to his attention the results | 


‘he trial between these two weapons, 
Was recently made at Chatham, when 
Superiority of the latter, both in 
accuracy of aim and force of projection, was 
= vely proved at ranges varying from 
% 1100 yards; while at 1400 and 1880 

» Tanges at which the Enfield gave no 
ui at all, Mr. Whitworth’s gun still 
ac, respectable practice. In its main 
features 9 cogs ervis’s second book strougly 
Teembles his a Rs is, however, more 
ae m its subject, being confined 
@iirely to the present sialition of small- 


and of their necessary adjuncts. The 
Captain has collected a mass of 


gern th pupeemnen of manu- 
bY. es, e-balls, gunpowder, 
| Cartridges: but, having unfortunately 


| 





omitted to digest his materials, has pre- 
sented them in a form which is at once too 
confused to be of any practical utility, and 
too technical to be of general interest. The 
patient reader may, however, be rewarded 
by gathering from it a clear idea of the 
importance of Captain Delvigne’s invention 
of constructing conical bullets with a hollow 
at the base; by which device the bullet is 
expanded and made to fill completely the 
grooves of the barrel, by the direct action of 
the expansive force of the gunpowder itself. 
Scarcely less important is the improvement 
introduced by Captain Tamisier, of cutting a 
series of circular grooves round the base of 
the bullet, by which means the axis of the 
bullet is always kept coincident with the 
direction of motion, and a much greater 
accuracy of aim thereby attained. 

Capt. Blakely’s pamphlet contains a record 
of one of those contests between a private 
inventor and a government department 
which are unfortunately such common oc- 
currences in the scientific history of our 
country, and in which the victory invariably 
remains with the same side. In Feb. 1855, 
Capt. Blakely took out a patent for the con- 
struction of guns with an internal tube or 
cylinder of cast iron or steel, enclosed with 
a casing of wrought iron or steel, the internal 
diameter of which is somewhat smaller than 
the external diameter of the inner cylinder. 
This casing consists of a series of rings, 
which are either driven over the cylinder by 
mechanical means, or are expanded by heat 
and allowed to cool upon the cylinder. In 
some cases the patentee contemplates the 
application of two or more layers of rings. 
The advantage o fthis plan is, that the outer 
casing is thereby maintained in that state of 
initial tension, or permanent strain, which is 
necessary to bring its entire strength into 
operation. That this is precisely the prin- 
ciple upon which the Armstrong guns are 
constructed is conclusively proved by the 
terms of their inventor's patent, dated Feb. 
1857, which states that the improvements 
which he proposes to introduce “ relate to 
forming guns with the internal tube or 
cylinder of wrought iron or gun-metal in one 
piece, surrounded by one or more cylindrical 
casings of wrought iron or gun-metal shrunk 
upon the internal cylinder.” Capt. Blakely 
cites a letter of Sir W. Armstrong’s to show 
that his first cannon was made with a steel 
cylinder ; and charges him with having sub- 
sequently substituted wrought iron for steel 
with a view of evading the terms of the 
earlier patent. Accordingly the captain, 
who has expended a considerable sum of 
money in carrying out his ideas, calls upon 


| the Government either to purchase his patent 


or to accord to him a royalty upon every 
Armstrong gun that is manufactured for 
Government use, either in the Woolwich ar- 
senal or by private contractors. It would, we 
think, be very difficult to impugn the justice 
of this claim; but we have not the slightest 
expectation of its success. We are sorry 
that Capt. Blakely should have weakened his 
case by imputing unworthy motives to Sir 
W. Armstrong; for we cannot believe that 
that gentleman can ever have designed to 
have recourse to an evasion which would 
surely be as ineffectual as it would unques- 
tionably be disgraceful. But there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the principle of con- 
struction to which the Armstrong guns 
owe their enormous strength is precisely 
identical with that stated in Capt. Blakely’s 
patent of two years’ earlier date. We 








are far from wishing to detract in the 





smallest degree from Sir W. Armstrong’s 
great and acknowledged merit. But we 
must not forget that this merit consists 
mainly in the happy practical combination 
of the results of the labours of many pre- 
vious investigators. As Captain Jervis 
observes in one of the works to which we 
have already referred, if we take each indi- 
vidual part of his gun, there is not much 
that is novel in it; the novelty lies in the 
manner in which he has brought these 
several parts to act one with another. But 
we sympathise heartily with Captain Blakely 
in his objection to working on the sic vos 
non vobis principle ; and we are glad of this 
opportunity of recording our opinion of the 
justice of his claim. 








The Rose and the Lotus ; or, Home in England 
and Home in India. By the Wife of a 
Bengal Civilian. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Tue best literary point in this lady’s book is 

her power of description; the worst, her 

management of the story. Of plot there is 
none ; of incident, beyond a triplet of deaths 
and one brain fever, next to none; the con- 
versations are tedious and drawn out, and 
frightfully overlaid with piety and Scriptural 
slang, and the ordinary reader cannot by 
any possibility muster an emotion or a feeling 
of interest from the first page to the last. 

Of the varied elements needed for the 

creation of a work of art there is not 

a single trace. The story may be told in 

a few lines. The autobiographer, Agnes 

Malcolm, is an Indian child who has lost her 

mother, and is brought up by her uncle and 

aunt in England. She has four cousins, 
two of each sex, with whom, she, a pas- 
sionate, self-willed, but good-hearted little 
lady, perpetually quarrels and makes-up 
again with true Indian impetuosity. The 
eldest, Arthur, who becomes a clergyman, is 
in love with her, and she with him in her 
childish way; but Arthur breaks a blood- 
vessel, and dies—his death accelerated by 
his violent emotion, when he half reveals his 
love for her though still not so distinctly 
that she can understand him. She herself 
is too young to analyse her own feelings. 
A year or so after this she goes to India, to 
her father, who exerts the same soothing in- 
fluence over her that Arthur had exerted 
before; but, after a short time, and quite 
unnecessarily, “‘ poor papa” dies too, and she 
is thus left to friends and her fiancé. Then 
she marries Walter Grey; and in just a 
year’s time has the orthodox boy baby, and 
the book closes. This is literally the whole 
amount of plot or story in this book of three 
hundred and seventy pages; not quite 
enough to keep one awake for half-an- 
hour after dinner, or to beguile the tedium 
of a wet day anywhere but at a way- 
side inn in the heart of a mining district. 

Failing thus entirely in the plot, we must 

look, then, to the incidents, characters, and 

descriptions, as our various points of refuge. 

The incidents are few, unexciting, and tamely 

told. They comprise a ride by Miss Agnes 

on her uncle’s unbroken horse, Sir Bedivere, 
and the scolding, pouting, and asking for 
reconciliation ending therefrom; a picnic; 

Arthur’s death ; an offer of marriage—by far 

the tamest thing ever offered; a child's 

death; the brain fever of a good staid 
husband mated to a flirty, fly-away, but 
physically innocent wife ; a tiger hunt; and 
the “live doll” business before alluded to; 
not any of which form very piquant food for 
palates accustomed to the high season- 
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ing of modern romances. The characters are 
much better. Arthur’s saintliness ; Ellen’s 
stateliness; her impetuosity and good im- 
pulses ; Charlie’s unpardonable vulgarities; 
the flirtiness and thoughtlessness of Alice ; 
the stolidity of Mary; and the thorough 
womanliness of the aunt, are all teld mode- 
rately well. Some of the descriptions we 
shall leave to speak for themselves; they 
show the authoress in the best light we can 
throw upon her. 


This is a visit to a school-house in India: 


‘*We threaded our way through the tall narrow 
streets, thronged with men and women dressed in 
lively colours. Even the small, dirty shops were 
curious in my eyes. There sat a fat old bunyeah 
(corn merchant) weighing out his grain to his cus- 
tomers, and wrangling about the price of the same ; 
a heap of pice and cowries beside him showing 
that his trade had prospered that day at least, al- 
though large heaps of parched grain and rice still 
remained to be disposed of. Next the seller of 
sweetmeats, half obscured by a swarm of flies, 
settling and fattening on the compounds of glue 
and butter, and then buzzing, and sticking, and 
crawling about in all directions. Now a gaudy 
display of muslin caps, glittering with beads and 
tinsel, gorgeous slippers, and other dandy articles ; 
and- then, by way of contrast, the most disgusting 
of all sights, a native meat-shop, in front of which 
are prowling lean, hungry, miserable pariah dogs, 
longing and looking up at the meat with famished 
eyes ; and above, below, around, about, flies fatter, 
lazier, and more abundant than their brethren at 
the:sweetmeat-shop. We pass all these-and many 
more, and at last stop at a tall, grim building. 
Here we had to get out of the carriage, and 
scramble through a small square door in a wooden 
gate, across a dirty yard, in which were strutting 
hideous scraggy fowls, with long, thick’ legs, and 
bodies out of all proportion, bearing no sort of 
resemblance to the bird elves, the name 
of hen. Next, up a flight of steep, broken-down 
steps, into a low, close room, the walls of which 
had been painted, but were green with damp and 
black with smoke. There was a table in the 
middle of the room, and on the mantel-piece some 
would-be ornaments of painted clay or coarse 
crockery. A few old books, one on an old book- 
shelf, a cane chair or two, and some prints 
(without frames) of Scripture subjects, defying all 
rules of proportion and perspective, and very 
highly coloured. Outside the room was.a verandah, 
from which came a busy hum of young voices. In 
a minute the teacher joined us. Picture to your- 
self, gentle reader, a small thin woman, with a 
very dark and very plain face, wearing a pink 
cotton dress; a bright orange shawl, bordered 
with green, was pinned tightly over the sunken 
chest.” 


And this is a palkee journey that might 
have been told worse : 


‘Tf IT had felt inclined to grumble at the jolt- 
ing and the rattling of the dak-garee,. what did I 
think of the shake, shake, shaking of the palkee? The 
incessant, confusing, monotonous mumble of the 
bearers, the offensive odour of the torch, fed with 
copious anointing of rank oil, and which the 
torchbearer, with all the obstinacy and wrong- 
headedness of his race, would carry on the wind- 
ward side, half choking me with the. detestable 
smoke ; and no speed to make up for all these 
torments ; a miserable three-and-a-half or four 
miles an hour. At the end of each eiglit-miles’ 
stage, bump down goes the palkee. I put my 
dust-bepowdered head out into the night air, and 
asked my husband to explain the cause of such 
rough treatment. He had also been bumped down 
within a few paces of me, and looked’ no hand- 
somer or cleaner than I did. He explained that 
here we changed bearers ; those shouts-were-ealls 
for some delinquent who was not true to time; and 
his companions, only too glad of an excuse to 
dawdle, had squatted round and lit their hubble- 
bubbles.” 


The kuppra wallah sits for his portrait thus: 





‘* First, I gave orders that I required the 
attendance of kuppra wallahs ; these are men 
who carry bundles of haberdashery: from house to 
house, as ‘ pedlars’ do. at. home. Wonderful as- 
sortments they have in those unwieldy. bundles, 
which are carried suspended from the two ends of 
a bamboo, slung acrossone shoulder. The mer- 
chant consigns these precious packs to half-clad 
menials (whose business in life it is to carry 
burdens), and walks along in sleek importance at 
the head of his procession. A very cunning, 
cringing man he is. Ushered into your presence, 
down he squats on the floor, having collected. his 
bales around him. He will not be hurried ; very 
deliberately he produces his inferior articles first 
of all, in hopes of passing them off upon your 
ignorance ; you get impatient; he finds that ruse 
won't do, and then, discovers the right style of 
article, fixing on ita most exorbitant price. If 
you do not know how to deal with this crafty man, 
he will gain his point and wear out your patience. 
An experienced person will name her own price ; 
of course the merchant will express unmitigated 
horror. ‘Do you wish to ruin him? he is a poor 
man, has paid so much, and’ cannot abate a 
farthing.’ All this, too; with such earnestness, 
joined hands, and piteous face; that you may well 
be taken in. The lady says (or ought to say), ‘1 
have made up my mind; but, of course, cannot 
compel you to injure your prospects ; if you cannot 
let me have it for what I, intend giving, take your- 
self and your bundles awayias fast as youcan. I 
have no time to waste in argument.’ If he is an 
accomplished rogue, he will begin with hasty and 
indignant gestures to repack his bales ; but observe 
closely, and you will see your.chosen article is kept 
out to the last, and, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, you will receive it on your own condi- 
tions, if you continue steadfast. It is a good 
plan (if your nerves will’ stand the clamour) to 
summon three or four of these merchants ata 
time. The competition makes the: sale quicker. 
It was long before I learnt how: to manage these 
troublesome individuals. You. must be au fait 
both at right prices and right.qualities, before any 
victory can be gained ; they are a strange set. In 
a grand house they will ask higher prices than in 
asmall bungalow. The truth is, they have more 
servants to fee. That custom, in India, of giving 
fees is a very heavy yoke; nothing indeed can be 
done without a douceur. It is a recognised, 
time-honoured practice, and‘is consequently sub- 
mitted to by all.” 


And an immoveable laundry-man declines 
Mem Sahib’s schools: 


‘““My washerman came to me with folded 
hands. 

‘***T have a petition to make, your highness.’ 

“*¢ Well, what is it ?’ : 

‘**Mem sahib, if you can tell me of another 
washerman who sends his daughters to school to 
be taught, I will send mine. As it is, her caste 
will be lost for ever, if I allow her to go; no one 
will marry her; she will be shut out from the 
society of her kinsfolk. Mem sahib, it cannot be ; 
I am helpless.’ 

‘**Ts it possible?’ I said. ‘I have heard that 
you natives are wedded to your old customs ; but 
is it possible that you are so blind? Here we are 
anxious to make your children sensible women, 
able to read and write and keep your accounts, 
instead of doing nothing but cook chuppatties, 
smoke, sleep, and talk nonsense. We go to the 
expense of providing a mistress, and offer a reward 
for regular attendance, and you actually refuse to 
send them. Because your mothers, and grand- 
mothers, and great-grandmothers, were women 
void of understanding, you condemn your daughters 
and granddaughters to be the same ?’ 

‘This fervent.appeal made no sort of impression 
on the stolid individual, who continued standing 
before me, with joined hands and head meekly 
bent, but perfectly resolute.” 


With these extracts we must leave the 
volume to the judgment of the public. They 
are fair specimens of the:author’s style, and 





the incessant introduction of religion: will be 
no failing in the art of novel-writing, ang 
who will not heed the want of excitement, of 
interest, or of life, manifest throughout. 








A Little Towr im Ireland. By: an. Oxonian, 
with Illustrations by John Leech, (Brad. 
bury & Evans.) 

Tuts is certain: he or she who writes g 

volume: on Ireland: and the Irish inevitably 

produces a genial book, and yet what 
land ever presented more misery, unsight- 
liness, and despair than this “ imirild get 
in the say?” Let the chronicler of things 

Irish be Mr. Carleton, Mr. or Mrs. §, ¢, 

Hall, Mr. Thackeray, or the fast. QOxonian 

who “did” this httle tour, each writer, 

however varying in general opinions from 
the rest, agrees with his fellow-tourists 
that it is his bounden duty to write ple. 
santly of Ireland and the I[rish. And this 
is the natural result of his observation. Ifa 
man meet you with a laugh, you cannot say 
he is wretched, even if his cheek be wan and 
his clothes in tatters ; if he cuts a joke, you 
cannot say “I am happier than this ragged, 
starving wretch.” So the tourist in Ireland— 
who, at least in time past, saw more misery, 
more squalor, more despair than he could 
note in any other part of the whole civilised 
world—perchance came back to England en- 
vying the very beings: with whom all this 
misery seems to be a fatal necessity. 

Travelling direct from the gay Cove of 

Cork to the commercial Eblis of Cheap- 

side, he asked himself whether it were 

not better to be a laughing devil-may-care 

Trish bogtrotter than one of these well- 

dressed, heaving, sad, and industrious Lon- 

don citizens, of whom Heinrich Heine said 
that they are on the whole the “ most awe- 

inspiring and terrible of human beings.” 4 


the tourist to ask whether the ragged hap- 
piness of an Irish peasant is not preferable 
to the prosperity of his plodding English 
brother. Those Irish millions wear mor 
rags, live in more dirt, eat less food, and are 
worse lodged than any European race; and 
withal they are happier than the whole of 
Europe put together. 

The book, readable as it is, owesa large 
proportion of its value to the illustrations by 
Mr. Leech, who has reproduced the rags, the 
undefinable costumes, and the general dis- 
orderly ménage of an Irish community, with 
all the energy of a photographer, added to 
the power of his own inimitable pencil. 

The Oxonian in his very first page admits 
his “ fast” principles, as though at once % 
warn us that if we expect much sentiment 
we have come to the wrong shop. Truly 
fast man may be as sentimental as Stem 
himself; but he confines his pathos gene 
rally to his own breast, or at most 1 
that of his friend; and he, with all met, 
bows to conventionality, which at present 
decrees that sentiment, in common wit 
politeness, shall rather be a negative than 
positive quality. The Oxonian having _ 
to an understanding with his readers, a 
sures us that if not sentimental, he is clever, 
and to that end states that after getting the 
of a gentleman with the “ mark of 
Roman beast upon him,” he wrote to 
butler at home to send up his “ pink ot 
tops,” and “went over to roam m ay“ 
—. The pager te, MeO 
s , is a ion for g im ¥ 
pon blonde popes torsig tall or one 





may induce many to read her work to whom 


matter, whatever girl he meets, provided 
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be pretty, vanquishes him, and he remains | 


‘* Kvery one knows, of course, the origin of the 


in chains till the next conqueror arrives, to | Irish Famine. 


enchain in turn. To banish the memory of 


** «The blight which fell upon the potato pro- 


oneof these cruel defeats, our Oxonian and his | duced a deadly famine, because the people had 


friend Frank cross St. George’s Channel and 
take this little tour. Of course, the moment 
he starts he falls in love with a new face, and 
it is after the distraction consequent upon 
seeing his fair visitor borne away in the 
direction of Derby, that our philosophic 
hero remarks, after Marmontel: “ Quand on 
wapas ce qu'on aime, il faut wimer ce qu'on a.” 

Before reaching even the edge of the 
“Qmerald,” the Oxonian begins to suffer 
from that endemic—* clever things,” without 
which an Irishman might doubt his actual 
nationality. In St. George’s Channel the 
captain pub-a young man in irons for saying 
something about there being “no Cyc-lades 
in those seas ;” and on touching Irish soil, 
itseems incumbent on him that he must at 
once tell his readers of Mr. Thackeray’s great 


ball of styling the notorious lectures “The | 


Buglish Humourists,” while a fair quarter of 
the number were Irish. But good results 
from even a blunder. Mr. Thackeray’s mis- 
take was Professor Masson’s opportunity, 
and we have the polite and unobjectionable 
British novelists. 

Arrived at University College, the Ox- 
onian has a “dream of remarkable Irish- 
men,’"—somewhat misty, as a dream should 
be, but withal brisk and hearty, as tourists’ 
dreams in Ireland should be. On the other 
hand, the travellers meet.a genuine specimen 
of the real Irishman, clinging to old and use- 
less institutions,readily turning his back upon 
advancement, defiant of his Teton brother, 
whom he will not equal, and with whom he 
will not compete, and yet still exhibiting 
that cheery, poetical, and simply religious 
belief in himself and his surroundings, which 
forms the charm of the Irish national cha- 
racter. In this especial instance the poor 
fellow even denounces the “ winnowing ma- 
thine” “asa wicked attempt to oppose the 
decree of a good Providence, which sent the 
wind of heaven to ‘clane the whate and 
the oats.’” 

Against this argument what could the 
Oxonian and his friend say P—for here is 
practical common sense worsted by poetic and 
even religious feeling. And how thoroughly 
are this Irishman’s words illustrative of the 
national clinging to old customs and old fan- 
“es. This terrible adherence to custom, so 
Suggestive of the hopelessness of Ireland, 
exhibited in every page of this little tour. 

ly have we done with the winnowing 
uchine, than we come to the carman, who 
parages in the most contemptuous lan- 
hee the London cab travelling before him. 
he t hope can there be for Ireland when 
- people stand up even for the supremacy 
her Jaunting cars? It is after reading 
® evidences of national stagnation that 
jokes of the Oxonian become acceptable, 
‘vet when one of them is made upon the 
pd a pasteboard city of Delhi in 
pica llo gardens, of which our author 
iss at it was “ Delhicious.” How doleful 
ails forlorn hope when compared with the 
ity compliment of the Irish waiter, apropos 
devoured salmon, “Faith, it’s not two 
Since that fish was walking round his 
Wid his hands in his pocket, never 


toi 9 what a, pretty invitashun he'd have 


me you gintlemen at dinner.” Did ever in- 
Juted salmon op from more witty insult? 
, Course a chapter is devoted to the 
famine. The chapter is good. An educated 
write well upon such a theme: 


man must 


cultivated it so exclusively, that when it failed, 
millions became as utterly destitute, as if the 
island were incapable of producing any other 
species of sustenance.’ They, ‘whoare habitually 
and entirely fed on potatoes, live upon the extreme 
verge of human subsistence, and when they are 
deprived of their accustomed food, there is nothing 
cheaper to which they can resort. They have 
already reached the lowest point in the descend- 


ing scale, and there is nothing beyond but starva- | 


: wd : 
tion or beggary. 


‘*The remedy is just as clear,—to induce the | 


peasantry of Ireland no longer to depend upon an 
article of food which is difficult to procure, 
cumbrous to convey, possesses so little nourish- 


; ment that it must be consumed in large quantities, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| creates a strange unhealthy distaste for other 


food,* is subject to so many diseases from humidity 
and frost, and which has wrought such grievous 
desolation through the length and breadth of 
the land.” 

The Oxonian offers no remedy for this 
accursed agriculture—he can offer none, 
nor can we, nor can the legislators and 
landlords to whom he refers. Any enact- 
ment or any scheme having for its end the 
abolition of the potato as the national food 
of Ireland, would be met with the most 
emphatic opposition. The apparent tyranny 
of such a scheme would appear to the poor 
Trish a means of annihilating them; it would 
be mere Quixotism to hope for even a partial 
eradication of this debasing food. It is the 
one great national institution, more sacred 
even than the ancestral pig. It were easier 
to transmute the Irish into a new people 
than to change the character of their daily 
food. 

And it is this conviction that leads many 
to the fear that the long-expected national 
improvement in [Ireland will never be 
achieved: The peoples of the world who 
have lived, or do live, in dignity, have eaten, 
or do eat, the mind-invigorating wheaten 
food. Egypt, Greece, Rome, England, France 
—the grand nations, have ever been wheat- 
consumers, while the conquered races lived 
on roots, or rice, and in modern times on 
this same embrutifying potato. 

We would that Raleigh had left the tuber on 
the other side of the Atlantic. With perchance 
the best will in the world, Sir Walter doubly, 
perhaps trebly, cursed our land,—for the 
potato has overthrown the brave old Ireland ; 
the partial degeneration of Englishmen may 


be referred to the abuse of tobacco; and of 


the third curse we will say naught. It may 
be that we are too much inclined to glorify 
the discovery of America—or rather the 
benefits she has conferred are unduly allowed 
to hide the miseries she has perpetuated. 
And we cannot leave this branch of the 
Oxonian’s subject without admitting that he 
has very beautifully illustrated the evil influ- 
ence of the national food over the Irishman, 
by contrasting poor Paddy on his own land, 
inert, lazy, always-going-to-do-never-doing, 
with his brother Irishman in England, alert, 
industrious, and concentrated. 

Our tourists met with one of a very clever 
class of old-woman mendicants—those mo- 
thers who:are always about to write to their 
dear children in Americay, and who have 
not the wherewithal for postal dues. The 
gentlemen did not find a means of con- 
founding the peculiar specimen with whom 





* When this famine was at the worst in Connamara, 
the sea off the coast there teemed with turbot, to such an 
extent that the laziest of fishermen could not help catching 
them in thousands; but the common people would not 
touch them.—Quarterly Review, vol. 1xxxi., p. 435. 


| 
| 


| 
| 











they were favoured; they were subse- 
quently, having been struck with the 
brilliant idea of a young English officer 
stationed at Queenstown, who, being victim- 
ised in the morning, in plain dress, by an 
old lady who was about to write to her son, 
and wanted the dear boy’s letter read, was 
again accosted, in the afternoon, while in the 
full splendour of a uniform. Calmly taking 
the dear son’s letter, he as calmly read, “ This 
old party is a lying old swindler—kick her.” 
The effect was good. The thing was so 
calmly done that the old party could not but 
believe ; and, calling upon the usual Virgin to 
have mercy upon her, she flung her day’s 
harvest of shillings on the beach, entreating 
the devil to take them, and fled away in 
horror. 

The tourists paid goodly tribute to the 
Irish scenery ; but why, we cannot help ask- 
ing, did they insult the genus Cockney by 
making one of the number, a fellow-traveller, 


| incapable of appreciating a mountain, or dis- 


criminating between that elevation and a 
molehill? We declare that, as a rule, we 
have never seen more faithful adorers of 
nature than those same hosts of Cockneys— 
and we ask what can be more cockneyish 
than to accuse that same London fellow- 
tourist of “ shellfishness”’ because he ate the 
lion’s share of a lobster salad ? 

The Oxonian takes up his pen in favour of 
the Irish in the matter of capital convictions 
in Ireland, urging that our own are thrice 
as numerous, populations equal, as those in 
the sister country. But this is really no 
criterion at all, though the Oxonian would 
have us think so, after he has admitted that 
the proportion of convictions is but slender 
evidence of the proportion of crime. 

Perhaps the primitive state of these hap- 
less, happy Irish, is never better illustrated 
throughout the “Little Tour,” than in the 
following passage, the narrative of an hotel 
experience : 

“‘The accommodation is, in fact, so limited, 
that Frank, in attempting some daring flight of 
ablution, broke his tiny bath to pieces, and away 
streamed the water to announce the fact down 
stairs. Up came the astonished waiter, and 
surveying the wreck with a sorrowful countenance, 
exclaimed, ‘By the powers, your onner, its 
Meary’s looking-glass you've been and _ ruinated 
intirely !—and how will she kape herself nate and 
daysint ?’ subsequently explaining to us that this 
vessel, filled with clear spring water, had served, 
prior to its dissolution, as the mirror of the pretty 
housemaid. I had my doubts as to the tale of a 
tub; but Frank, at all events, thought it his duty 
to have an interview with the bereaved Meary, 
and returned therefrom with one of his ears con- 
siderably enriched in colouring. 

“‘T strongly recommend the tourist to make 
himself a C.B., by procuring a portable bath of 
waterproof material, such as is now made for 
travellers.” 

And here is a quotation, written concern- 
ing that hotel, or rather inn. The lines are 
worthy of Alphonse Karr: 


‘‘ Again, the fine gentleman may be discon- 
certed to find that windows very generally decline 
to be opened,.or being open, prefer to keep so, 
except in case of his looking out of them, when 
they are down upon his neck, like a guillotine. 
His looking-glass, too, just as it is brought to a 
convenient focus, may perhaps, dash madly round, 
as though urged by an anxiety, which it could not 
repress, to assure him, in white chalk, that it 
really cost three and sixpence ! 

‘*But what are these trivial inconveniences, 
which amuse, more than they annoy, to ‘a man 
as calls himself a man,’ and when he has such 
active, cheerful, untiring servants, ever ready to 
do all in their power to please him?” 
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Arrived at Limerick the Oxonian has a 
capital opportunity to strike in this anecdote: 

‘*T wonder whether the lady still lives in 
Limerick, who had the passage of arms, or rather 
of legs, with General Sir Charles Napier. ' Being, 
in the complimentary diction of her friends, ‘a 
remarkably fine woman,’ or in the vulgar verbiage 
of irreverent youth ‘a regular slogger,’ she was 
wont to despise those of her fellow-creatures who 
did not weigh sixteen stone; and when the little 
soldier broke his leg, she remarked contemp- 
tuously, ‘that she supposed some fly had kicked 
his poor spindle-shanks !” It so happened that, 
just as he recovered, the large lady met with a 
similar accident, breaking her leg. Napier was at 
no Joss to improve the occasion. ‘Going to her 
house,’ he says, ‘I told the servant, how sorry I 
was to hear that a bullock had kicked his mistress, 
and injured its leg very much; and that I had 
called, in consequence, to inquire whether her leg 
was at all hurt?” 

We have said that the assertion made by 
the Oxonian in his very first page prohibits 
sentiment, but in the following passage we 
think we have found a grain of pathos : 

“* It was pleasant, when we reached the Victoria, 
and had ‘cleaned ourselves’ (as housemaids term 
a restoration of the toilette), to find letters from 
England, to hear that the good wheat was shorn 
and stacked, and the mowers ‘in among the 
bearded barley.’ ” 

The Oxonian, though he does now and 
then rap out at the lower middle-class peo- 
ple, is no snob, as the following extract 
will show. The italics are the chaste lines 
of a newspaper report, the other words the 
Oxonian’s remarks anent : 

“*The Prince (of Wales) amused himself for 
some tine in rolling large stones into the Devils 
Punch-bowl,’. for the satisfaction, doubtless of 
hearing them ‘go flop;’ how when he went to 
Church on Sunday, ‘the Venerable Archdeacon 
read prayers, and seemed, as it were, reinvigorated 
by his presence,’ which suggests the idea of a sub- 
sequent jig with the clerk in the vestry, or of an 
Irish chassez down the centre aisle ; and how, to 
make a final extract, Mr. Carroll, the tailor, pre- 
sented His Royal Highness with ‘a whole suit of 
Trish tweed, admirably calculated for mountain ex- 
cursions, and with the texture of which, as well as the 
Jjit-—which Mr. Carroll s eye hit off to a nicety—does 
this mean that Mr. C. ‘took a shot’ at the royal 
dimensions ?—‘ the Prince was much pleased.’” 

After having lost sight of his adoring 
speciality for some time, our author has it 
revived by the sight of two French girls. 
He grows jealous of “ ce cher Jules,” about 
whom the young ladies make inquiries, and 
who turns out to be a poodle. Dreadful to 
contemplate. And talking of French girls 
naturally leading to considerations upon 
France, our author dilates upon that suc- 
cessful British huntsman on French ground 
who was “crowned with laurel” by the sous- 

préfét for his prowess. 

The book, as we have said, is readable, 
even very readable, and but for that con- 
demnation of middle-class people to which 
we have more than once referred, and a 
suspicious odour of Oxford industry, we 
should like the work all the better. As an 
example of what the Oxonian really can do 
in the classic way, take the following: 

‘‘There is magnificent mountain scenery, naked 
as the chieftain, but much more interesting, 
between Kenmare and Glengariff, so wild and 
stern, and desolate exceedingly, a solitude so 
compiete and drear, that, were Prometheus bound 
upon those craggy rocks, he would be relieved to 
see the cruel vulture hungrily stooping for his foie 
gras.” 

The‘ work is beautifully got up. Mr. 
Leech has come out in full force, and we 
have no doubt “ A Little Tour in Ireland” 


Through Norway with a Knapsack. By W. 
Mattieu Williams. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
Mr. WILLIAMS is an experienced pedestrian 
tourist and a keen observer, and besides this 
he possesses the art of narrating in a con- 
cise and interesting style what he deems 
worthy of notice. These qualities combined 
have enabled him to produce a very interest- 
ing and instructive book on Norway and the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants, as 
he found them during a ten weeks’ trip in 
the height of their summer. 

He left Hull for Christiania on the 21st of 
June, and, after a passage of about forty- 
eight hours, arrived at Christiansand, where 
the steamer remained a few hours; during 
this time he visited the town, which is built 
of wooden houses, thatched with birch bark, 
and detached from each other to lessen the. 
risk of fire. The vessel started again at about 
noon, and towards midnight arrived at the 
mouth of the Christiania Fiord. The sunset 
in this latitude, in the month of June, is one 
of the most magnificent sights in nature : 
‘*Tt is eleven o’clock, and the sun has but 
lately set. We can see’ exactly where he is, 
below that line of distant hills upon the shore. 
They were dull gray two hours ago, but now they 
have a tint of deepest purple, and their outlines 
are wondrously sharp. There is a thin film—a 
mere transparent veil of halo-cloud out there, the 
kind of cloud called cirro-stratus—a sheet of what 
would be thin fog but that it is some two or three 
miles high. The colours of the sunset cling to 
this, and the sun below the horizon throws a clear 
and definite light upon it, as upona screen. It 
marks distinctly the position of the sun, and thus 
we are able to watch him gliding on slowly from 
the west to north, sinking in the meanwhile a 
little more. Now it is midnight, and the sub- 
terranean sun due north. There is light enough 
to read a newspaper if it face the north. Just 
over the sun is a vanishing semicircle of buff light : 
westward it grows to orange, and from this orange 
zone broad bands of browning red stretch shame 
and outwards. On the eastern side the buff tint 
melts and darkens into a fresh cool gray. Further 
on, in a widening circle, extending upwards, and 
eastwards, and westwards, to the south horizon, 
all these colours melt away gradually to neutral 
gloominess. There, at the southern meeting-place 
of sea and sky, both are mingled in one heavy 
leaden semi-darkness. This is the region of night. 
Farther on over the bending sea, men have been 
burning gas and candles for the last three hours or 
more.” 

After midnight, the passengers retire to 
rest, and, on awaking, find themselves at 
Christiania. This city of 40,000 inhabitants 
is clean, quiet, and very orderly. “I have 
never seen a town of its size so free from 
indications of squalor and vice. The poorest 
streets are composed of clean, comfortable- 
looking wooden houses, and the poorest 
people have a well-conducted respectable 
manner and appearance.” English is very 
generally understood, and English goods are 

lentiful in the shops. In the evening 
Mr. Williams, accompanied by some fellow- 
travellers, visits the Klinkenberg, or Cre- 
morne of Christiania, and finds that “all 
classes of people are here, excepting the 
class most numerous at Cremorne: Servant 
girls and their mistresses, workmen and 
their masters, merchants and their clerks, 
students and professors, meet on common 
ground and enjoy the merry-go-round 
together.” 

‘* There are no policemen, gens @armes, or any 
other official order-keepers here ; we have seen 
none in any part of Christiania all day. There are 
some six or seven hundred people in the gardens 
and theatre, and not one questionable woman or 





will become popular. 


times spoken of in England as a drunken e 
but there is no indication here of even the rey 
preliminary stages of intoxication. 

‘* The honesty of the Norwegians is strikingly 
demonstrated by the condition of the shop. 
windows. Many of them containing articles of 
hardware, books, and other portable goods of some 
value, are without shutters, the wares exposed 
behind common crown glass panes ; and this in q 
capital city where we saw but one watchman jy 
the course of a three-quarters of an hour walk 
through the streets.” 

On their return to the hotel they find a 
party just breaking up which assembles 
regularly to hear the English papers read 
in their own languge by the landlord, who 
understands English. y this means the 
inhabitants are kept as perfectly acquainted 
with the politics and social condition of 
England as they are with those of their own 
country. The people are as refined in their 
manners as they are pure in their morals and 
orderly in their deportment. 

‘The different classes of society in Norway are 
not distinguishable by their conduct ; for all are 
quiet, courteous, unassuming, and dignified. An 
English puppy, as we are all aware, is the most 
contemptible of the brutes, and a true English 
gentleman the most dignified of human beings. 
The Norwegians of all classes exhibit the peculiar 
external attributes of high English breeding ina 
very remarkable degree. They are,as far as J have 
yet seen, the best behaved people in Europe; 
haughtiness and cringing seem equally unknown 
among them. . . . I sawto-day a man, who appeared 
to be arich merchant, alighting from his carriage ; 
a servant opened a broad gate that led to the 
house he was visiting ; the owner of the carriage 
took off his five-guinea Panama hat, and de- 
scribed with it a large semicircle, terminating at 
the knee, as is the custom here ; the servant did 
the like, neither more nor less respectfully than 
did the gentleman—ergo, both were gentlemen.” 

Of course this high state of civilisation is 
left behind when our tourist quits the city 
and wanders among the mountain farms. 
There are no such things as regular hotels 
except in a few places visited by np 
in their place there are stations called giest- 
givergaard, or “ lodging-giver-farms,” where 
travellers are entertained, after a fashion, at 
a very low rate, the tariff of which is hung 
up in the travellers’ room at many of the 
stations. The domestic economy of these 
places is of the simplest kind; the substitute 
for bread consists of fladbréd, a species of 
oat-cake resembling the substance of which 
band-boxes are made; this, with fish, egg*- 
milk, and cheese, constitutes the principal 
food of the people. The bedding consists 4 
a wooden box containing a sack of straw, 0° 

erchance some loose hay ; or, should the 
ivan be full, a share of the hay loft or bam 
with an indefinite number of. biped and 
multiped companions, of which the ants are 
the most formidable, so that the traveller 
who is luxuriously inclined should avoid the 
mountains and fiords of Norway. _. 

Mr. Williams takes the rail to Eidsvold. 
This line belongs to a few English engimeet, 
and is very well conducted, the fares bems 
low and the dividends proportionately large: 
as the traffic is thereby encouraged. 
crosses the Miosen lake in a steamer re | 
ing to the railway proprietors, and be 
begins the pedestrian portion of his journey 

he cathedral of Frondhjem deserve 
notice. It is acurious heterogeneous sort 0 
building, which would puzzle an are “a 
logist who was ignorant of its history. i 
author has a theory of his own respecting " 
which we shall give in his own words: 

“Were I an archeologist, I should regard this 





riotous man is visible. The Norwegians are some- 


building as worthy of a special pilgrimage and the 
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most minute and careful study. If the original 
design could be fully made out (and the materials 
for working it out are in existence), I suspect that 
it would throw more light upon the real origin 
and history of Gothic architecture than any other 
edifice in Europe. It appears to me to form a 
connecting link between the Mosque of St. Sophia 
and our more recent Gothic edifices. The idea of 
deriving the pointed Gothic arch and xave from 
the old Scandinavian shrine, or sarcophagus of the 
sea-kings—a ship hauled ashore and placed keel 
uppermost—is most feasible; for if instead of 

acing the inverted ship upon natural pillars of 
the eraggy coast-rocks of Norway, a wooden roof 
with beams, ribs, &c., shaped like a ship's hull, 
were placed on a Byzantine colonnade and arches, 
with a rude Byzantine cupola at the stern end, we 
should have exactly what appears to have been 
the original form of this shrine and sarcophagus 
ofthe converted and canonised old Scandinavian 
king, St. Olaf. The date of its construction ex- 
tends from about 1033 to 1248.” 


We must refer the reader to the work itself 
foran account of the mountains and glaciers, 
the waterfalls and avalanches, and other 
natural phenomena recorded by our author, 
who evinces no slight acquaintance with 
these subjects, and whose remarks are very 
interesting. 

Mr. Williams notices a striking resemblance 
between the Norwegians and ourselves. He 
says that their physiognomy is peculiarly 
English, more so than that of Englishmen. 
“The special characteristics of the wooden- 
faced, close-shaven Englishman are seen 
more strongly marked here than in London.” 
And at the conclusion of his tour he says 
that no observant person can visit Norway 
or Denmark without having continually 
forced upon his attention the resemblance 
between this northern people and ourselves ; 
for all our special English characteristics, 
which distinguish an Englishman from a 
Frenchman or a German, are even more 
visible in Norway than in England. And he 
continues : 


“T often thought, when in the most wild and 
pumitive parts of Norway, that they now repre- 


sent, in everything but costume and the presence | 


of guns and a few other modern inventions, very 
nearly the state of Old England in the days of 
Alfred; and that a practical knowledge of the 
physical and social condition of Norway at the 
present time must be of great value to the stadent 
of English history and the progress of English | 
civilisation.” | 
The language presents as striking a 
similarity as the people; and indeed so 
great is this resemblance that our author 
maintains the old Norsk to be the root of | 
the English language, and asserts that in our 
whole vocabulary no twelve words can be | 
d (not of recent introduction) derived | 
from the German. An examination of the | 
Danish dictionary showed that of the first root | 
3 on sixty pages opened at random (all | 
hnical terms and words derived from | 
or French being excluded) more than 
methird have common English words 
obviously derived from them: 


“These experiments, easily repeated, show how 
nearly our language is allied to the Scandinavian ; 
especially if attention be paid to the kind of words 
We get from this source, They are our common | 

t Words: those which convey the most | 

liar ideas in the most forcible manner ; those | 
every good writer endeavours to use as 

rege a possible, and which children first learn 
Use and always prefer. Good old hearty 

I | 18, in fact, a dialect of the old Norsk or 





tue, as it is sometimes called ; the language 
vtich the Sagas are written. German is another 
dialect ; Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and modern 
Norsk, are others,” 








Mr. Laing even goes so far as to derive 
the name of our country from “eng,” a 
supplementary farm, so that England would 
mean land of engs, or out stations to the 
Norwegian vikings’ pastures. 

With regard to our author's adventures— 
how he fell in with a siren; how he passed 
the night with a shepherdess worthy of the 
Homeric age; how he lost his way on an 
ice field and was nearly starved; and how, 
on returning to civilised life, all the inn- 
keepers turned their backs on him on 
account of his travel-stained apparel—they 
are all printed in the work before us, and 
to it our readers must refer. 

Mr. Williams gives some excellent advice 
concerning the tourist’s knapsack, and what 
it should contain, also the needful instruc- 
tions for washing shirts, cooking eggs, and 
other arts useful to the pedestrian ; while his 
instructions for speaking an unknown lan- 
guage are most admirable. He also recom- 
mends the traveller to carry some artificial 
flies, fish-hooks, steel-pens and holders, India 
rubber rings, &c., to present to people to 
whom he may be indebted for little acts of 
courtesy, where a money payment would not 
be appropriate or acceptable. 

In conclusion, we would recommend all 
those Englishmen who love romantic 
scenery, and who do not object to rough 
it during a tour, in consideration of the 
almost ridiculously small expense incurred, 
to visit Norway, emphatically a “Land of 
the Mountain and the Flood;” and, before 
doing so, let them purchase a copy of 
“Through Norway with a Knapsack.” 





THE LITERARY CHARACTER. 


It is a common notion that literary men 
have to a very considerable extent a com- 
mon character. Like officers of the army 
or navy, clergymen, physicians, men en- 
gaged in the civil service, or  school- 
masters, it is supposed that they have so 
many habits and prejudices in common as 
gradually to be wrought into a certain simi- 
larity of character, and that consequently he 
who knows well one literary man may guess 
with some considerable accuracy the character 
of another. This theory is so far accepted by 
the public that we have had essay upon 


| essay, and volume upon volume, all based 
| upon its truth. 


When we hear of the re- 
spect due to the “literary character,” “the 
changes which have taken place in the lite- 
rary character,’ “the effects produced by 
the literary character on the ethics of the 
age,” and other results in which the “ lite- 
rary character” is concerned, it rarely 
occurs to any one to make the inquiry: Is 
there any such distinctive character as that 
on which all these opinions are founded ? 
Is there the same family likeness among 
literary men as there unquestionably is 
among soldiers, and actors, and_ school- 
masters? Does the literary character exist 
at all? When such an inquiry is instituted 
we apprehend that the object of it will be- 
come more and more indistinct, till at last 
it will vanish altogether. We purpose de- 
voting a few columns to the consideration of 
this topic with especial reference to the 
status occupied by literary men, the respect 
due to them as such, and the manner in 
which this claim is allowed by the world. 
Now, a professional character is formed by 
the coincidence of several conditions—take 
the military as an example. The man who 
embraces a soldier’s life is generally a youth 





of spirit and resolution, fond of enterprise, 


full of animal courage, not insensible to show 
and splendour, careless of danger, and 
covetous of distinction—these qualities do 
for the most part determine his choice. It 
is true that they are not found mixed in 
the same proportion in every aspirant for 
the conqueror’s laurel, but there are not 
many young soldiers in whom they are not 
all or nearly all found. Here, then, is the 
basis of a professional character ; but those 
men having this original similarity are next 
taken from the common herd of mankind. 
and formed into a distinct society of their 
own; they associate with comparatively few 
save their brethren in arms; they have a 
common law of action, a common object of 
ambition, and are subject to a common dis- 
cipline, which, though not severe, is yet in 
the highest degree inflexible. The “ esprit 
de corps” among them is overpowering. 
and the result of all these causes is a 
strongly marked professional character. In 
the navy this is still more powerfully deve- 
loped, because all the constituent elements 
are more energetic, the spirit of enterprise 
is even greater, the discipline is stricter, the 
society more exclusive. Again, take the 
clerical character: this is perhaps less 
peculiar, because the clergy are compelled 
to mix more freely with “all classes and 
conditions of men,” yet how strongly it is 
marked! There is again a coincidence of 
conditions among those who embrace the 
career of a clergyman—a certain serious- 
ness of mind, a conviction of the im- 
portance of religious truth, a natural re- 
vererce for all things sacred, a love for. 
or at least a willingness to study. Here 
again are elements which, when found in the 
vast majority of a body of men, are sufficient 
to create a professional character. Add to 
this a similarity of training, a subjection to 
arule apart from that to which other men 
submit, and an “ esprit de corps” perhaps 
even stronger than that which prevails in 
the army, and we have abundant reason why 
there should be such a thing as a well-marked 
clerical character. Lawyers, again, form a 
distinct class; but, as we shall see, the dif- 
ference between them and other men exists 
rather in the effect produced on the mind by 

a particular kind of study than by any ex- 
ternal separation from their fellow men: they 
have to study causes with the object of pro- 
ducing effects—to investigate rights and 
wrongs, not so much to vindicate the one 
and punish the other, as to make the most of 
a particular interest, on which side soever 
that may be found; they may give advice on 
the subject of right, but they must act accord- 
ing to direction, or not act at all. The legal 
mind is no fiction. It must have, and docs 

possess, a power peculiar to itself—that of 
shifting the objects of its contemplation away 
from the aspect in which other men view 
them, and regarding them with a reference 
solely to a series of legislative enactments— 
a power, in other words, of taking a subject 
out of the atmosphere of common reason. 
and placing it in one of law. Yet this legal 

mind must not be so warped as to have only 
one field of vision; it must be able to re- 

transpose what it contemplates, and to take 
alternately a purely legal and a purely 

rational view of any subject presented to it. 

The man who listens to a speech of Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly or a summing up of Lord 
Chief-Justice Cockburn will soon understand 
what is meant by the “legal mind,” Medical 

men, too, present a sort of family likeness ; 

they enter on their career from similar 
motives, their studies are the same, they can 
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sueceed only by similar qualities, they, more 
than any others; both from professional pride 
and conviction of the magnitude of the 
interests at stake, object to interlopers; em- 
piricism and pretention are especially odious 
to them; and a general medical character 
may, without much hesitation, be assumed. 

Schoolmasters are a still more distinct 
race; their habits at once of authority and 
regularity, the despotic nature of their 
government, which admits of no appeal, the 
necessity of investigating minute differences, 
of considering small matters with the same 
interest which other men bestow on great 
ones, tend to render the masters of schools, 
in an unusual degree, like one another, and 
unlike the rest of the world. 

But, with regard to literary men, none of 
these results can be expected, because none 
of these causes are at work, their ranks are 
recruited from men of every class and every 
profession ; retail trade, commerce, agricul- 
ture, law, physic, and divinity, the army and 
navy, the fine arts, science and manufacture, 
politics and diplomacy, all furnish their 
quota to the great class which rejoices in the 
name of literary. The more carefully we 
examine this, the more clearly will the truth 
develop itself to our apprehension, that, in 
any great and comprehensive sense, there 
can be no such thing as a literary character. 
The clergyman who writes on divinity, or 
who even confines his literary efforts to the 
composition and publication of sermons, is 
not more clerical in his general tone of 
feeling and action than his friend who, from 
his parsonage in the country, issues volume 
upon volume upon history, criticism, fine 
art, and science. The medical author who 
occasionally dips his pen into politics, is not 
less intensely professional than his neighbour 
who writes only in the columns of the 
Lancet ; and’what may be said of these may 
be affirmed of all the rest, and more than all 
of the schoolmaster, who is never, in mind 
at least, out of his desk, and who conceives 
of no one as being out of the reach of his 
cane. In short, literature has no effect upon 
the character beyond intensifying its already 
dominant peculiarities. 

But when we come to examine this 
theory more closely, we shall find that 
“literature” is construed in a very limited 
sense by those who contend for the ex- 
istence of a distinct literary character. 
All the higher and grander branches are 
ignored—history, poetry, philosophy, divinity, 
science, art—and literature becomes merely 
the supply of light essays, tales, novels, 
plays, and magazine articles, which the idle- 
ness of society demands. ‘To this is added 
journalism; and when to farce writers and 


magazine contributors are added newspaper | 


reporters, the concoctors of “leaders ” 
* penny-a-liners ” — the 
complete. 


and 
literary class is 


Now, we need not say that we are far | 


from undervaluing the importance of this 
class. Its power is great, incalculably great, 
either for good or evil; and the newspaper 
press of this country is indeed a “fourth 
estate,” and —_— the dignity of the empire 
with as much zeal as it corrects the errors 
of the time with energy. It takes its tone 
from the virtues of the nation, and reacts 
upon it with the most beneficial effect. But 
even here-we must make subdivision. The 
newspaper writers are, as we must all admit, 
engaged. in a far more important work than 
the mere purveyor of light literature—they 
are really the leaders cost often the framers 
of public opinion; they often decide whether 


we shall have peace or war, and no great 
public question can be settled without their 
potential intervention. We would be the 
last to think or speak lightly of the re- 
sponsible and conscientious wielders of such 
a power, but we do nevertheless protest 
against the term “literary men” being applied 
exclusively to them. In fact, it belongs less 
to them than to the recluse student whose 
volumes shed a light on historical problems 
or scientific discoveries, but who is rarely 
considered in any other light than that of 
his profession, whatever it may be. 

Journalists have a common character, and 
the purveyors of light literature have one 
also: in the first case, a very weighty and 
estimable one; in the latter. one too often 
as light and frivolous as their productions ; 
and from a very curious and strangely incon- 
sistent confusion of these two, there arises 
the common but most vague notion of a 
literary character. Literature is rarely pre- 
sent to the mind of the journalist; he is 
engaged on great questions of state, on 
foreign policy and domestic interest—on all 
that concerns the well-being and good 
government of millions. He is a politician, 
a statist, a jurist, a philosupher—all by 
turns ; he is a public rather than a literary 
man, and in the hurry and turmoil of public 
life, he has little feeling to spare for litera- 
ture. The other class may have wit and 
humour, the graces of style, power of imagi- 
nation, and another power, which they often 
value still more, that of keeping themselves 
and their doings before the public. Among 
them are found those whom Byron describes 
as 

The author that’s all author. Fellows 

In foolseap uniforms, turned up with ink, 

So very busy, fussy, fine, and jealous, 

One scarce knows what to say of them or think— 

Unless to puff them with a pair of bellows. 

Of coxcombry’s worst coxcombs even the pink 

Are preferable to these shreds of paper, 

These unquenched snuftings of ‘‘ the midnight taper.” 

It is an injustice to the claims of literature 
and literary men that these should be re- 
garded as exponents of the one and types of 
the other; they are mere dabblers, having 
neither skill nor scholarship, nor patience to 
obtain either; but these are the people who 
are continually complaining of the want of 
respect with which literature is treated. We 
contend that there is no want of respect 
towards it manifested in this country; we 
are not so engrossed in the getting of wealth 
as to be indifferent to literary and artistic 
eminence. Would Macaulay have been a 
lord, or Scott, Davy, Lawrence, Alison, and 
Bulwer Lytton baronets, had they not been 
distinguished in art, science, and literature ? 
Is not an eminent writer welcomed in all 
| circles to which he can claim an entrance ? 
Is he not frequently lifted far above his 
natural position, and not rendered any the 
happier for it? Would it have added to the 
comfort of Burns if he had every day 
“dinnered wi’ a lord?” De we not habit- 
ually look for something like equality of 
social condition in our intimates, and this 
for our own comfort and without much 
regard to their ability or the want of 
it? In short, ceteris paribus, do we not 
honour literary eminence as much as we 
can? The man who has written a volume 
of essays is not, therefore, a more desirable 
companion for the great dignitary of the 
state or the wealthy landed proprietor; nor 
is the latter a more agreeable companion for 
the “ littérateur.” If there be any sympathy 
of feeling between them they will associate ; 
if not, companionship would be worse than 





useless. 





: ed ve 
The complaint that literature is not re. 
spect cCarises:out of the mistake which we 
have exposed—that there is a literary class, 
and that the purveyors of light literature are 
its members. A great deal has been said of 
the way in which men of letters are honoured 
in France and Germany; but there is fiitle 
or no reason for it: there is more reading in 
both those countries than in our own, ang 
writers therefore are better paid; but as to 
social distinction, the case is very much as it 
is among ourselves: Germany has a Hum- 
boldt, France had a Cuvier, England hag q 
Macaulay. If Lamartine were the head of a 
provisional government, Milton was a Seere. 
tary of State. If Guizot, a prime minister, 
has written history, so did Fox. Both were 
statesmen before all things; and if we wish 
to make out claims for a literary class, as 
such, we shall assuredly fail. Those only 
deserve to be called “literary men,” who in 
their own day give the world the fruits of 
careful study, as well as of original genius, 
These do not complain of the treatment they 
meet with, nor have they for the most part 
reason to do so. They will represent the 
literature of the age when the age itself has 
passed away, and will be embalmed in the 
grateful memories of future generations. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Ebb and Flow. A Novel. 3 vols. (Newby.) 1859. 

Joun Etmsiey, Esq., of the Royal Lodge, 
Chalkingdon, is a retired tradesman, who, having 
made a fortune in business, is now enjoying 
his ease and retirement in the country. His 
family consists of Mrs. Elmsley, and two 
daughters, Julia and Agnes. Julia is handsome, 
proud and passionate; Agnes, quiet, lovely, and 
unassuming, and they are provided with lovers 
to match. Edgar Fielding, a dashing fellow, son 
of a neighbouring geutleman-farmer, is Julie's 
acknowledged suitor; while Agnes’ lover is 4 
shrewd, business-like, but unattractive London 
tradesman, with the familiar name of James 
Smith. The other principal characters are 
Nathaniel Hackley, landlord of the Railway Ams 
at Chalkingdon ; “Mr. Chapman, the lawyer, and 
William Elmsley, a younger brother to John, who 
has received a classical education, and is supposed 
to possess vast funds of learning, but extremely 
limited ones of cash. This latter circumstance 
brings him occasionally from London on a visit 
to his brother John, a good-hearted, liberal 
fellow, who supplies his wants, makes a great 
fuss with him besides, and sends him of 
with ‘a bouquet more like a sheaf of wheat 
or a hayeock than a common nosegay.” The 
death of Mr. John and Mrs. Elmsley by : 
railway accident takes them off the scene, ‘ 
brings William Elmsley on again. Then a 
incident upon which hangs all the interest of t " 
tale. William Elmsley and Chapman, the = 
ingdon lawyer, conspire together, and destroy Me 
Elmsley’s will; and they inform the friends 
assembled after the funeral, that John Elmsley 
himself destroyed the will a few days before his 
death, intending to make another. The mone 
stricken friends and relatives are also informed ®Y 
these two worthies that John Elmsley had ree 
been married. This proves to be true; al es 
bland sanctimonious schemer, William Elmsley, 
now sole heir to his late brother's fortune of jes 
40,0002, At this point of the tale rogues i 
prosper, and troubles beset the innocent. = me 
continue in this state for a few years, wien ® 
certain Bob Parsons, formerly clerk to = 
man, suddenly appears at Chalkingdon, self at 
which place he mysteriously absented himse i 
the time of John Elmsley’s death. He now i 
duces the will which was supposed to have 3 
destroyed. In reality it was a counts aa 
Parsons, who suspected William Elmsley and Ci 
man’s intentions, had substituted for theo 
will, which had been destroyed. These 
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being os. every wrong is righted; fortune | hood eked out by stealthy needle-work, or an | 
tarns Her 


back upon the guilty who pay the | existence embittered by ‘‘ the insolence and 
of their: crimes, and the victims of their | the spurns” which patient governesses of the 
i sehemes are now restored to her favour. unworthy take, that are usual on such occa- 


“Ebb and Flow.” 
merit, inasmuch as when we close it we feel rather likes being kissed and squeezed, is able to ! 
satisfied with the’ position in which we leave the | provide herself with befitting muslins and moire 
with whom we have become acquainted | antiques, through even the darkest days of her 
in the course of the narrative. The novel does | career. We own we have arrived at that kind of , 
not display much originality or power, though | middle-aged form of mind in regard to novels, in 
me skill is evinced in the development of the | which we like to ‘‘ take things easy.” It was all 
plot, and the interest of the tale is well sus- | very well at one time to rush eagerly through the 
tained. But there is a great deal of unpleasant , three volumes, in a perspiration of anxiety, and 
mamerism in the book—there is. a continual | throbbing with paroxysms of alternate delight and | 
breaking off in the midst of an observation or pain. Just as a very young sportsman will shoot 
wflection, which very much impairs a style, already | from sunrise to sunset, and knock himself up for | 
far too careless, and the oft-repeated affectation of _a week. Ten years later he begins to like a shoot- | 
hlundering and immediately correcting himself in | ing pony, a good lunch, and an hour’s rest before 
which the author indulges, and which he seems dinner. But we are rambling. We meant to say 
to think amusing, is very disagreeable. We | that the ‘‘ Dennes of Daundelyonn” isa good, easy, 
would remind the author that vulgar funniness | sensible, and quietly amusing story, that we can 
is very different from real humour, and that care- | take up and put down again half-a-dozen times in 
lessuess in a writer is by no means a proof that he | the day without being wild till we get back to it ; 
possesses genius. If the author makes up his | which does not unfit us for the day’s business, or | 


| 


mind to be more earnest and careful in his next | elicit the angry remark from our mate, that we | 
work, we think he will produce something better , ‘‘ can't be spoken to.” 
than ‘‘ Ebb and Flow.” He can if he will. The characters, as we have said, are the chief merit 
in the book. Miss Crocket, who talked proverbs, 
The Dennes of Dawndelyonn. By Mrs. Charles and thought Solomon a greatly overrated man ; 
J. Proby. (Smith & Elder.) ; the Twins, daughters of the unfortunate victim of 
Tuts is essentially a novel of character. The | hops, who asked where the Channel fleet was 
wents through which the story winds are not | situated, and ‘‘who was the clergyman?” and Sophy 
nore than ordinarily striking : nor is there the | herself ; all to a great,extent combine originality 
least originality in the plot. But several of the | With nature. The style is easy and sparkling : 
characters are drawn with remarkable skill ; and | the satire truthful, but tart. Here is an old lady 
the follies and’ weaknesses of every-day life are | on the subject of her poodle : 
aoe with mingled humour and kindness, if, | Pi evade, I well Fas aren aba — hed 
t 4 " ‘ - , | then aid to my maid, ‘‘ Thara, the dog will die; thend 
latter. > theta ye cea pad Pe for Dr. Blount tinth inthtant;’’ but Dr. Blount wath at- 


o ran . tending a poor woman of the village in her confinement 
and-out, wandering character, not exciting in us | with twinth, and could not come: though I really think 


any curiosity as to the ultimate destination of the - pnw dome ber . the — for thuch = ee 
po ee , | and cuthtomer ath I am. owever, my dear Mitheth 
personages who figure m it, but considerable Denne, he could not, or would not come, and I wath in 
amusement and ong - watching ip a a “ ager getting worth and worth. 
mediate movements. Each successive phase o t lath Thara thaid “Law! your Ladythip, give him 
the re Y " " = ee thome cathtor oil,’ and we thent for thome, and put it in 
ytd Sart piss — the weicley which we | milk, and poked it down hith poor throat with a teath- 
ps om per ec fone rate = then poon, and it made him thick—tho thick, poor dear !—but 
er care now another word about the actors | he got better from that inthtant, and now he’s ath well 
who performed it. Nor does the fact that all the | 94h ever.’” 
principal cen preserve their. unity and con- Here, again, is Miss Crocket on Solomon : 
aisteney throughout at all interfere with this; ««g , 
gr Aiea . d olomon !—don’t talk to me of that man, my dear; 
result, Eric is Eric, and Sophy 1s Sophy, from | it irritates me to hear him spoken of with such ridiculous 
the beginnin: to the end: but we feel as little | wane “toe not like to —_ much ee that — 
interest inthem, hero and heroine, as we ever j man, but Solomon was @ bad man, my love; a man o 
teenie Aes low habits and loose principles; clever, no doubt; but his 
a to have felt for any of their shadowy | vadfal z 








; Considered. 
gach is @ brief outline of the narrative called sions ; and we have the satisfaction of knowing | If M. Menge de Loisne does not obtain his promo- 
It is a book of tolerable , that our pretty and affable young friend, who | 


, in France and England. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


France and England, Socially and Politically 
By Charles Menge de Loisne. (Jeffs.) 


tion, he will at least enjoy the satisfaction of 


| having deserved it. That worthy funetionary— 


Sous-Préfet of Boulogne-sur-Mer—has. undertaken 
and successfully accomplished a task which is as 
novel as it is important, and as difficult as it is 
certain to be attended with the very best of conse- 
quences. A comparison of the manners and 
customs, the laws and institutions of France and 
England has never yet been attempted. Vulgar 
minds and writers of moderate powers have 
always instinctively recoiled from it. Even less 
has the feasibility of an historical inquiry into the 
development of the national character of the two 
countries been practically admitted by the learned 
Hence M. de Loisne can 
boast of having bestowed upon the world the 
inestimable gift of a treatise which is not only 
startlingly original in its design, but also vividly 


| interesting in its execution. This is high praise, 
| extorted by genuine merit, and we admit— 


certainly not with a view to qualifying our tribute 
of admiration—that the philosophical author of 
this treatise was more than ordinarily favoured 
with opportunities for research, study, and com- 
parison ; the right man—as usual in France—was 
in the right place. Revelling in the mental 
luxuries of the highly cultivated society for which 
3oulogne is so justly famed; enjoying almost 
daily opportunities of probing the soundness of 
his theories against the vigorous but polished 
understanding of the fish-wives, or deriving in- 
struction from the subtle logic of hotel keepers ; 
buried at times in the literary treasures of 
that colossal library which is the pride and 
boast of the Boulognese, the Sous-Préfet of those 
classic regions had the additional advantage of 
familiar intercourse with those representatives of 
the learning, valour, and commerce of England 
who, for reasons of their own, inhale the fresh free 
air of the City of Refuge. He could, if he was so 
minded, listen to the undisguised sentiments of 
true Britons perorating in the small hours of 
night, and in the tap-rooms of pot-houses, or 
he might admire our national modesty and the 
limbs of fine and fair Aaglaises in those inno- 
cent salt-water gambols which are so widely 
and so justly famed. Need we say that a work 
executed under such auspices will for ever live in 
the British Museum, and that the thanks of the 


: . : ; Lint : ation are due te 3. Philipps Greene, whose 
private character dreadful !—it won’t bear thinking of. nation are due to Mrs. I lip} eines 


I only wish I had been in the position of the Queen of translation is in all respects worthy of M. de 


Old Squire Denne of Daundelyonn the sub- | Sheba; I would have given him a spice of my mind’... 
» ine f afi i ’ d Eliz *“*There is Mr. Grey, now—a very worthy young man, 
wher o a ne es ate an 4 1Za- | no doubt—quite shocked because I happen to differ from 

bethan Manor House in Kent, is the broad basis 


lon five orphan nephews and nieces, two of | self. I should just like to know what Mr. Grey would 


1 | him about.Solomon; just as if I had not amght to have | Sacheverell, Esq., late Governor of Man. 
on which the story is erected. Tohim come from | “y,own opinion of any public character as well as him- | }) 


Loisne’s original ? 


An Account of the Isle of Man. By William 
Edited 


the Rev. J. G. Cumming, M.A., F.G.S. 


dort " = . - » Sonitaty \ Mho Many Society 
the fo ¢ pi think of me if I behaved like Solomon to-morrow. (Printed for the Manx Society.) The Manx Society, 
etormer and three of the latter. The two boys | Suppose I took six or seven husbands, what would people | to whose encouragement and protection we are 


a. me the scene rather early, and only | say? or a Mr. Grey ee sr ‘a dozen or 80 
@ in ast ey ar ati . . 7 a QL Wives, GO you suppose the evangelica newspapers 
escorts, maraty sad aumuinveedt no ti would not dub him a fiend in human shape? And yet 
: 2ctors- ar" 
asters. It is with the fortunes of these three— three hundred—three hundred—other persons, is to be | « 
ca, Florence, and Sophia—that the interest called the wisest man the world ever saw! Monstrous! 
A * : all it strous !’ 
story lies. Angelica is handsome and SAS meneirens?._. - 
; Florence, beautiful and insipid ; Sophy, 





call him a hard-hearted, cruel, vain, unprmncipled young 


indebted for this perfect edition of Sacheverell’s 


* Account,” is entitled to public gratitude for the 


Solomon, forsooth, with his seven hundred wives and | noble and useful labours to which its existence is 


levoted. To preserve, to collect, to elucidate, 


and to publish the more important historical 
“¢¥ou may call King Solomon what you like; butI | records of the island—to rescue from oblivion 


, ‘the manners and customs, the laws and usages of 
Petty and piquant. The first marries an elderly | man. | 


“<Cruel!’ exclaimed Florence and I together, in simul- 


ronet; the second, a poor curate; the | taneous astonishment 


her cousin Eric, a painter. Sir Brutus 
Bouyer 18 very well drawn indeed. But we think to parents :—‘‘ He that spareth the rod spoileth the child,” | j 
8 subsequent fate a little unnecessary. boca pe y am no advocate for corporal pee, 3 | t 

and her indigent priest se he cenhien te read with horror and amazement. And yet,’ added Miss 


t 


ty as to have children innumerable. you expect from the son of that unfortunate creature, | t 


, onal 

And Erie and Sophy go through the usual amount Bathsheba. And as to his father, the less we say about | 
arnitunderstandings and disappointments. What David the better. Ah, poor fellow, he only followed in | 
denedeen sense forms the catastrophe of the 
Story arises from an unfortunate tendency on the Rehoboam turned out; obstinate as:a mule, just like all | 
part of-old Mr. Denne to dabble in hops—a pro- boys who have been whipped in their childhood.’ ”’ | 


of ré serehially disastrous character. In 


“©Yes, cruel, my loves. For example, see his advice | chapter on Manx history, is an underta 


the old Manx people—to enrich the history of 


his empire with the materials for a supplementary 

ne which 
sall the more commendable since it can never 
e popular, and which can be accomplished only 


Crockett, dropping her voice, and sighing, ‘what could | by an association because it can never become 


he object of a commercial speculation. The 


majority of readers know little more of Man 
his father’s footsteps, and no one can deny that the than what they have gleaned from one of Sir 
system of education he pursued was a bad one. See how | Walter Scott’s Novels : that the island is small, 
rugged, and to a great extent barren; that it 
had kings of its own, and that the Manx people, 
Another lively and interesting passage is the like some other subjects of the United Kingdom, 


ruins himself, and has to leave visit of the three girls to the Isle of Man: the | talk a language which Englishmen cannot under- 
Danadelyonn, when of course.all So 


) hy’s virtues description of the voyage, and the steamer: and | stand. These learned in 
thine out; with redoubled lustre. PO, ; mf 


One of her the picnics on the island. |h 


brothers, however, Steps in conveniently at this We must say that on the whole we have spent a | v 
net and provides her with a home, while 


eart-rending details of a liveli- diversion. 





guide-books may possibly 
ave digested the contents of one of those little 
olumes which, at the smallest cost of coin and 


is very pleasant day over the ‘‘ Dennes of Daunde- | trouble, give their fortunate perusers.a very dis- 
rae is fortune; so that we are lyom,” and are grateful to Mrs. Proby for the | tinct view of the present, with an occasional glance 
at the past. But no provision has. hitherto been 
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made for those gourmets of knowledge who have 
no palate for viands hashed up in fricassées or 
drowned in sauces, who wish to pick and choose and 
carve for themselves, and whose eager curiosity is 
their best and, indeed, their only condiment. To 
these chosen few we cordially commend Mr. Cum- 
ming’s edition of Sacheverell. 


Christianity in its Antagonism to Drunkenness. 
(Partridge & Co.) Is there any need to inform 
the world at large that the sun shines, or that the 
earth is wetted when rain falls? And is there any 
necessity for informing us through a pamphlet 
that Christianity is opposed to drunkenness ? 
Here is a fact as evident as the monument on 
Fish Street Hill, and some nameless writer must 
labour to prove this truth through forty-seven 
pages. As though there could be any doubt abcut 
the matter—as though the perfect were not always 
opposed to the imperfect; the truth opposed to 
falsehood. It is edifying to mark these literary 
bantlings strutting about before the booths in the 
world’s fair, blowing their own literary trumpets, 
and calling upon all men to come and view— 
nothing ! 

The Boy's Birth-day Book. 
Wright.) This book is announced as being by 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall, William Howitt, Augustus 
Mayhew, Thomas Miller, and George Augustus 
Sala. But the better class of these writers are 
only represented by ‘‘ one” paper each. A good 
paper is ‘‘The Great Good Luck of Claude 
Hopper.” Mr. Sala contributes a paper entitled 
‘*Grandfather Pigtail’s Story of how the World 
Wagged when he was a Boy.” The name speaks 
for itself. The paper contains some very good 
lines. Here are a few for example, on the 
miseries of infants in our grandfathers’ time : 

“The same cumbrousness of dress which seems to 
have been considered ornamental in adults was thought 
necessary in the case of infants. There was a belief 
among grandams and nurses that infants’ bones and 
joints required extraordinary external support, and con- 
sequently ample provisions were made to prevent sprains 
and dislocations, by baby’s poor little limbs being put 
into a sort of framework composed of whalebone, wool, 
and strings. The chin had a pillow for its support, which 
went by the name of ‘ chin stays,’ and from the bandage 
a strap was passed down to the breast, which was called a 
* gop,’ serving to preserve the head from an undue incli- 
nation backwards. Then each sleeve was fastened tight 
down to the side, lest the arms should be diverted from 
their due position ; and the gristle of the limb was left to 
harden into bones and muscles within a strong casing. 
Around the head was fixed a small ‘ pad,’ or ‘ pudding,’ 
resembling a bolster, stuffed with some soft substance, 

which pad served, like the ‘fender’ of a steam-vessel or 
the ‘ buffer’ of a railway engine, to preserve the head 
from apprehended bruises, contusions, and lacerations, 
arising from collisions with the floor or the corners of the 
tables. When the day of unstrapping, unbinding, and 
unpadding did arrive, it was quite a domestic festival. 
You may thank your stars, boys, and be more grateful 
for your sound and vigorous limbs, that your babyhood 
was not passed seventy years ago.” 

The book should sell, for it contains many good 
papers. 

Natural History for Beginners. By James 
Owen. Parts I. & II. (Longman.) The names 
of the compiler and publishers of this series will 
justify the belief that it is an excellent publication. 
It will doubtless sell well, but will not, it is need- 
less to say, contain as much of natural history as 
may be learnt. There are some students who will 
real this work and think themselves really 


(Houlston & 





(Stanford.) The name of the ptblisher would 
almost of itself insure the creditability of these 
guides, They are what they profess to be, and, 
written with great clearness and eae, are really 
valuable itineraries, In the last-named guide we 
have even a résumé of the discussion Which en- 
sued upon the discovery of various unaccountable 
footprints which appeared on the snow about 
Dawlish and Torquay. Mr. Walcott says : 

“On Feb. 8, 1855, at night, mysterious footprints were 
left upon the light snow which lay over an extent of thirty 
to forty miles from Exmouth and Dawlish to Torquay 
and Totness; they appeared like the hoof-marks of an 
ass in single line, measuring four by two and three- 
quarter inches. The footprints have been attributed to 
the otter, the bustard, and the rat, to kangaroos escaped 
from Mr. Fish’s garden at Sidmouth, and by Professor 
Owen to the badger !”’ 

A Glossarial Index to the Printed English 
Literature of the Thirteenth Century. By Herbert 
Coleridge. (‘Iriibner.) This is a valuable and 
much wanted work, and has already received the 
approbation of several savants competent to 
judge. The publication may be considered, as 
Mr. Coleridge states in his preface, as the founda- 
tion stone of the historical and literary portion 
of the Philological Society’s proposed English 
dictionary. 





MINOR POETS. 


Satan Restored. A Poem. By William Cyples. 
(Saunders & Otley.) Had the author of ‘‘ Satan 
Restored” possessed as much richness of ex- 
yression as breadth of fancy, had his utterances 
Sen equal to his conceptions, we should not have 
placed him among the ‘‘ Minor Poets.” But 
poetry, in so far as it is pure, partakes so much of 
the character of perfection, that any defect in the 
poet, any short-coming or weakness, is instantly 
noticeable, and places him at once in a secondary 
rank, no matter what may be his other powers 
and pretensions. We confess that we came to the 
perusal of ‘* Satan Restored” with gloomy fore- 
bodings that we should be treated to a travestie 
of Dante, or a new and by no means improved 
edition of Milton ; the arguments pretixed to each 
of the ‘‘ Books” were not at all re-assuring ; the 
theme itself was unpromising; and, altogether, 
we were certainly not pre-disposed in favour of 
the poem of Mr. Cyples. But we had not read 
ten pages of his production ere we found that he 
was no common man ; ere we saw distinct evidences 
of a subtle if not a profound mind, and acknow- 
ledged the presence of a vigorous and daring 
imagination. Still, the prime defect of the book 
—its poverty and baldness of expression—was 
very apparent. Mr. Cyples’s descriptions, when 
descending to the utmost speciality and minute- 
ness, are rather enumerations of the objects 
described than pictures; his scenery, though 
finely imagined, is poorly pourtrayed ; his land- 
scapes are cloudscapes, and his characters are not 
persons but passions. Nevertheless, there is here 
and there great vigour, and the author sometimes 
delivers his thoughts finely, and does not leave 
them to be dimly imagined or guessed at by the 
reader. Of the theology of the volume we shall 

say no more than may be necessary to our purpose 
of giving a brief sketch of the character and object 
of the poem. According to Mr. Cyples, the 





natural historians—for a good many of us believe 
that nature only has to be glanced at to be known 
—that a steady apprenticeship of observation of 
her work is quite superfluous. 

The Symbolic Anglo-German Vocabulary. By 
Dr. Falck Lebahn. (David Nutt.) In this 
vocabulary we find the most useful and common 
words taught by illustration—that is to say, the 
drawing of ‘‘a cart” has its English and German 
name written below. The benefit to be derived 
from such a work by children who are simul- 
taneously acquiring both languages must be really 
great. The plan, however, is not new, since 
it is founded upon that of a Frenchman, L. C. 
Ragonet by name, who first published the idea by 
means of his ‘‘ Vocabulaire Symbolique Anglo- 
Francais.” 

Guides to the Coast of Kent, Coast of Sussex, 
Coasts of Hants and Dorset, and Coasts of Devon 
and Cornwall, By Mackenzie Walcott, M.A. 


possibility of the restoration of Satan and the 
| fallen angels is no longer a matter to be speculated 
upon as one that may happen in the far-off future, 
but one that has already been decided. According 
to him, Pandemonium has no longer a king, has 
j no longer a leader and chieftain. Satan is once 
more Lucifer, the Son of the Morning, and all his 
hosts have re-entered the blessed abodes. The 
poem opens in Heaven, on the occasion of a great 
festival, commemorative of the triumph over the 
Evil Ones, and especially of the moral bravery and 
beauty of Abdiel, who accompanied the fallen 
angels in their descent of ruin and dismay, 
endeavouring even at the last moment to prevail 
upon them to repent and renew their obedience. 


At the conclusion of the festival, certain cherubs 
speculate as to the probable future fold of their 
quondam friends and associates, arguing from the 
known character of the Almighty, that the obstacle 
to their re-instalment in their former. seats of 


power and splendour must lie in the fallen angels 
themselves. They believe that at some future 
day they will tender their submission to the 
Omnipotent, and are supported in this conviction 
from the fact that the throne of Satan, and those 
of the other mighty spirits who joined with him 
in rebellion, still remains unoccupied. Nowhere 
else in the universe is there anything useless, A}} 
space teems with vitality and beatitude ; hence 
they argue that these vacant thrones, in the very 
metropolis of God’s empire, furnish proof that 
their former occupants are destined once more to 
join in the worship of the Almighty, whose 
beneficence, boundless in itself, will then know no 
limitations owing to the perversity and rebellion 
of the creature, but will extend alike to all. The 
action of the poem opens when Astrea, the most 
intimate of Satan’s friends prior to the rebellion, 
obtains permission to visit the seats of woe, and 
do his utmost to bring the Prince of Darkness to 
a right mind. The description of his hell-want 
journey is at least vividly conceived ; and we find, 
on the authority of Mr. Cyples, that the abodes of 
the damned were not especially prepared for the 
Devil and his angels, as we had been taught to 
believe ; that so much consideration as the prepara- 
tion of a place of torment for their sole use and 
occupancy was not bestowed upon the fiends; 
but that they were hurried away from the 
centre of absolute perfection into that pit where 
all malformed and abortive things—spent suns, 
extinct planets, wicked earths, erratic rings, 
malignant comets, and all baleful and portentous 
shapes—were hurled in wild confusion upon one 
another. Here Astrea finds Satan, reclining upon 
a crushed planet, and the conversation which 
follows exhibits much dramatic power. The Devil 
has long known that he has been waging a boot- 
less warfare ; that his diabolical plans have always 
been thwarted ; and that every evil which he has 
produced has been made the means of a higher 
an fuller manifestation of the Deity. He is 
therefore in favour of non-interference, not because 
his malignity is lessened, but because his despair 
is complete. In his gloomy holds he has thought 
out the ineffable madness which led him torevalt, 
and has clear convictions in reference to the 
mighty difference between the absolute and the 
conditioned, the created and the eternal, the finite 
and the infinite. He is still conscious of his vast 
power, but knows that it is limited ; whereas that 
of Him whom he still impiously dares to call his 
‘*foe,” is limitless. And yet, amid all his 
despair, there remains to him a hope, a malignant 
one, but one that suffices to steel his heart against 
submission. He tells the wondering Astrea that 
there is a duality in all things, that evil is co 
extensive and co-eternal with good, that darkness 
is as omnipotent as light ; that he is not supreme 
in wickedness, but that there is a Being 
whom all evil is concentrated, just as there 154 
Being from whom all good proceeds ; that these 
two Beings are absolute, uncreated, eternal, but 
that neither can be said to be infinite until the 
power of the other is crushed ; that an am 
warfare has been maintained between the two, aut 
that he, himself, King of Hell though he be, is 
merely the minister and incarnation of the = 
he serves, as he was formerly the foremost servant 
of the Most High. He declares that he bese 
styled the“ Tempter” was himself tempted ; thatthe 
absolute Evil visited him in Paradise, and _ 
lated his ambition by telling him that if he revolt . 
he, the Eternal Evil, would come to his erg 
and place him on the throne of the Absolute by 
ends by saying that, had he not been incit x 
it by hopes falsely held out to him, he W nee 
never have rebelled. This, Astrea character! : 
as a wild dream, and answers that n0 sue 
evil as that of which the Devil speaks = 
existence, that evil must necessarily be lim 
inasmuch as its very presence implies defect ae 
assures Satan that he is the fellest and a 
potent of all evil beings, that the whisper 
which he had spoken, and the tempting 

to his ambition, were neither more nor 
than the echoes of his own thoughts. The ts 
is staggered, for the Archangel merely utters 0 








own doubts, doubts which had long agitated 
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ais but he is determined to be convinced at 
once, or to renounce his hopes for ever. He takes 
Astrea to a region of leaden darkness and desola- 


sion, lying beyond the boundaries of the pit, where, 


ashe believes, the empire of Heaven terminates 
qnd the empire of Evil begins ; and here he calls 
‘gpon the ‘‘Power” of which he had spoken to 
incarnate itself and become visible, but he calls 
jnvain. No voice answers his own, no sign is 
made, no portent comes to his relief. Astrea at 
once assures him that the darkness which he be- 
holds is not infinite, that it is girded about by the 
empire of God, and that the devastation on which 
he looks is merely the pathway, scarred by the 
thunderbolts of Heaven, down which the fallen 
angels were hurried in their descent. The Arch- 
| prays that a sign may be shown to Satan, by 
which the chimeras that have haunted his long 
dream of rebellion may be put to flight ; and the 
yer is answered. A sleep falls upon him, and 
iscarried in a dream to the seats of the blessed ; 

he beholds the familiar glories of the place with 
delight ; powers and reaches of thought never 
before granted to archangel, are bestowed upon 
him ; he is made to ascend the steps of the throne 
af the Infinite One, and look abroad on that 
dominion which he had regarded as bounded ; suns 
and systems flame before him in endless succession ; 
heis appalled at the grand spectacle, not because 
of any lingering malignancy within him, but 
because the grandeur on which he looks is too 
terrible for any created eye, because of its vastness. 
Step after step of the Eternal Throne he is made to 
ascend, and wider and wider the wondrous 
panorama unfolds itself; his intellect, though 
specially sustained, begins to give way under 
the magnificence of the spectacle, but no- 
where, in all these shining fields of space is 
there the slightest sign of revolt—all is ese and 
harmony, all the worlds and suns and systems 
that hang upon the breath of Him against whom 
he had dared to rebel are jubilant with the praises 
oftheir Creator, and gladly reflect the glory of 
His omnipotence. The mighty banner of the 
lord continues to unfold itself before the eye of 
and amid its starry devices he recognises 

forms with which he is familiar, in humbler types, 
repeated here in sidereal systems ; everywhere he 
perceives the working of an Omnipotent Will, the 
presence of an Infinite Power; and the ever- 
Widening horizon, as he is compelled to ascend 
r and higher, continues to well out new 
splendours, new suns and systems, whereof there 
Wnoend. He casts his glance on his own gloomy 
regions, and finds that what he had fancied as 
theportal of a palace of endless darkness, as the 
wntier of an opposing empire, is scarcely recog- 
isable as a blot upon the fair and far-spreading 
felis of creation, and that stretches of glory and 
undreamed-of beatitudes surround it on every side 
: reaches of God’s dominions, resonant 
With hymns of praise and thanksgiving. His 
sl is crushed within him. ‘Terror seizes on 
; ot because he has dared to oppose himself 

to the Infinite Being whose handiwork is before 
i hot because he fears that the intelligences 

of Heaven will come to rebuke his madness and 
audacity ; nor even because he fears that the mere 
bate forces, so vast and incalculable, which he 
. at play, will be unleashed to overwhelm 
} but because the stupendous magnificence of 

+ ong on which he looks crushes him down 
» It is too much. He can endure it 

to longer; and, as the scene keeps expanding 
Po mae }soul cries out in bitter agony for 
tion ; and then he awakes, humbled, 

"pentant, awe-struck, and adoring. We must 
pe that we have interpreted this dream from 
wn point of view; but surely here are noble 
The conception is fine ; and had Mr. 

‘yplea the poet’s peculiar gift, —affluence 
: ce commensurate with the powers of his 
»—he would have written a great poem. 


i ea fal short of greatness only because of 


From the Italian of Grossi. 
&Otley.) This is not an original poem, 
The translator, before under- 


taking the labour of rendering ‘‘ Ildegonda” into 








accomplished Italian” as to the merits of the 
original work, in order to be assured that it was 
really worth translating. The ‘accomplished 
Italian,” who is no other than the famous 
Alessandro Gavazzi, declared oracularly that 
‘*Tidegonda” was one of the best works of 
Grossi ; and ‘‘in regard to Grossi himself,” adds 
the ‘‘accomplished Italian,” ‘‘I can assure the 
world that he had only one competitor in his 
literary career, and he is Manzoni, no doubt one 
of the greatest living poets.” Perhaps the fact 
needed the assurance of Gavazzi to give it 
currency. We cannot say positively; but our 
impression is that, had Grossi been born in 
England, and written his ‘‘ Ildegonda”’ in English, 
he would have dropped naturally under our 
category of ‘‘ Minor Poets.” Be this as it 
may, the work before us is not likely to prove 
what Gavazzi said it would,—a valuable addition 
to our literature. We learn that the translator is 
a lady, and that her labours were undertaken 
during the Crimean war, while her husband and 
only son were exposed to all the perils and suffer- 
ings of that disastrous affair. Perhaps her time 
might have been more profitably occupied ; but 
with that, of course, we have nothing todo. Her 
mistake consisted in putting her work to press ; | 
and for this Father Gavazzi seems to be, in no 
slight degree, responsible. Truth compels us to 
say that we cannot look favourably on the | 
projected translation of the entire works of Grossi, | 
done after the manner of his ‘‘ Ildegonda.” We 
have some hope that the writer will take our 
advice, and abandon the project at once ; for she | 
says, ‘‘the critic is as a divinity to the writer, at | 
once an inspiration and a fate, and from his fiat | 
there is no appeal.” If all writers thought so, it 
would, we believe, be more pleasant for all con- 
cerned, The translator seems to have formed a 
humble and yet a just estimate of the value of 
her labours. She adopts Johnson’s definition of a 
“‘lexicographer” as applicable to conscientious 
translators :—‘‘ Lexicographer, a maker of diction- 
aries, a harmless drudge.” There are few readers, 
we fear, who will not coincide with the estimate ; 
and, though it may seem cruel to do so, we must 
add that those who can conscientiously say that 
they have read ‘‘Ildegonda” from the first page 
to the last, must have made considerable progress 
in the qualifications necessary for the lexicographer, 
so far, at least, as the ‘‘ drudgery” is concerned. 

Theseus and the Minotaur. A Metrical Legend. | 
By J. S. Winslow. (Saunders & Otley.) |The 
author informs us, on the title page of his little | 
volume, that it ‘contains an account of the hero’s | 
famous combat with the Minotaur, and of his 
subsequent unhappy desertion of his fair bride, 
Ariadne, upon a lonely island.” One might 
imagine, from the manner in which the writer 
particularises the chief points of the story, that it 
had never been told before ; and, to speak truth, 
had it never been better told than it is in the 
present version, the world could have gone on 
merrily without it. The author is afflicted with 
an alarming confusion of tenses, and many of his 
verbs behave as unhandsomely towards their 
nominatives as Theseus behaved towards Ariadne 
—some of them cutting their acquaintance 
altogether. He seems to have no notion that, in 
a work which pretends to be a volume of poetry, 
such a thing as poetry is really a disideratum ; 
and seems to imagine that when there is rhyme 
there can be no need for reason. Even his rhymes, 
however, are not all that is to be desired. Some 
of them would be utterly irreconcilable to any ear 
that opened first beyond the sound of Bow bells. 
What does the reader think of this couplet : 

His nostrils breathing fire, his gaping maw 

On the drench’d earth was dropping human gore. 

Perhaps he would prefer the following : 


But vain the grasping hand, the ponderous jaw, 
The impenetrable armour stood secure ; 
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SINGULAR, IF TRUE.—On the day of the great 
battle on the banks of the Mincio, a noble Spanish ! 
lady, bearing the titles of Duchess of Solferino | 
and Countess de Fuantes and Centellas, died at | 








Barcelona. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

THE well-known firm of Longman, which is one 
of the oldest, if not the oldest among the houses 
in ‘*the Row,” and which was long known under 
the names of Longman, Orme, Brown, Green & 
Longman, has recently undergone a change by the 
secession of Mr. Brown and the death of Mr. 
Orme. The house now consists of Messrs. Long- 
man, Green, Longman, and Roberts. The first 
work known to bear the name of the great 
publishers is entitled, ‘‘An Inquiry into our 
Ideas of Beauty and Virtue,” and is dated 1725. 
An establishment commencing business under a 
combination of «esthetics and ethics was surely 
under favourable auspices, and accordingly we 
find Longman’s occupying a conspicuous position 
for more than 125 years. During this time many 
changes have necessarily taken place; but the 
excellent system was adopted of introducing 
fresh blood into the firm from time to time, 
in order to keep up its vigour; a plan which 
every one must allow has been successful who 
knows the standing it enjoys in the trade. 
There are no better means of obtaining efficient 
and conscientious servants than by giving them 
an interest in the employer’s welfare, such as 
the prospect of admassion into the firm must 
create, and it would be well if this laudable 
practice were more common than it is. 


The following petition lies for signature in various 
parts of Manchester : 


To the Honourable the House of Commons.—The 
humble petition of the undersigned, showeth,—That b 
the common law of England, all the seats in parish 
churches are for the free use in common of all the parish- 
ioners. That all ‘respect of persons ’’ in public worship 
is forbidden by Christian charity, and by the express 
words of Scripture. That the violation of the — of 
Christianity, and of the parochial system of the Church 
of England, by appropriating all or nearly all the seats in 
churches to the “ better classes,’’ to the virtual exclusion 
of the great body of the people, is the cause of wide-spread 
irreligion, vice, and crime. Your petitioners therefore 
pray that your honourable House will be pleased to adopt 
measures for (1) throwing open to the people existing 
parish churches, with the consent of persons having 
vested interests therein; (2) prohibiting by law for the 
future the appropriation, by faculty or otherwise, of seats 
in parish churches; and (3) a the assignment of 
any public endowment, or of a parish or district, to any 
church now or hereafter built, until it has been secured to 
the parishioners, as a parish church, wholly free and un- 
appropriated for ever. 


The promoters express their hope that it ‘‘ will 
be signed by every person desirous of remedying 
the frightful spiritual destitution existing in great 
cities.” 

The National Institution of Germany, called 
the Germanic Museum at Niirnberg, which has 
already come under the notice of our readers, is 
likely to become the receptacle not only of archaic 
ccaft, but of modern art. Some of the most 
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eminent artists of Germany seem determined to 
make it a standing memorial of their ability. 
Kaulbach, the first fresco painter of the day, 
has just completed a large fresco for the old 
Carthusian Church, in the convent of which the 
collections of this Niirmberg Museum are worthily 
located, and which in consequence of its present 
appropriation is to be designated in future Die 
Kunsthalle—the Hall of Art. On the 18th of 
August this Hall was inaugurated in the presence 
of a large assemblage of townspeople and 
visitors ; and the director of the museum, Baron 
Aufsee, unveiled Kaulbach’s picture represent- 
ing the greatest of German Emperors, Charle- 
magne, sitting in all his glory in the grave, the 


imperial state sword in his right hand, and the copy | Captain Ross ; Thomas Clarkson, for public ser- 


of the Gospels on which the Emperors were sworn 
on his knee. On the steps leading down to this 
vault below the octagon of the cathedral of 
Aachen, is seen the youthful, careless Otto, third 
emperor of the Saxon line of that name, arrested 
in his descent, and awed by the majesty of his 
deceased predecessor, and a man-at-arms sinks 
down on his knees; whilst in contradistinction, 
the court fool of the inconsiderate youth who 
caused this desecration of the mighty defunct, 
seems more inclined to jest on the solemn scene ; 
while other adjuncts of pages, priests, acolytes, 
and armed followers, are differently affected and 
variously lighted by flambeaux or a slight glim- 
mering of day from the mouth of the vault. 

A series of articles entitled ‘‘The Mount 
Vernon Papers,” is being published in an Ameri- 
can journal of immense circulation, the aim of 
which is to show that the whole of Washington’s 
life was one of ‘‘ providential interposition.” 

We have found some most extraordinary para- 
graphs in a bundle of American newspapers which 
have just come under our notice. For instance, 
an American paper states that Thackeray is to re- 
ceive 1750 dollars a month for the next thirty-two 
months, for his contributions to the new monthly 
magazine of Smith, Elder, & Co. 

A second edition of the Writings of William 
Patterson, founder of the Bank of England, and 
edited by Mr. Saxe Bannister, M.A., is about to 
be issued, and it is worthy of note, as exempli- 
fying the energy of enthusiasm, that Mr. Ban- 
nister, after a four years’ search, has succeeded 
in discovering an authentic portrait of Patterson— 
a fine, noble face—and which is to illustrate the 
new edition of his writings. 


We copy the following paragraph from an 


American paper : 
** Rev. Mr. Folsom of the Olivet church, in his yester- 


day afternoon sermon, expressed his sentiments with 
regard to the secular press, and was in favour of allowing 
works of fiction to be given to cMildren to a certain extent, 
remarking that one newspaper, the New York Ledger, 
which he decidedly objected to before examining, he 
afterwards was glad to have his children read, having 
never found a line in it which he would change. He said 
But 
Dr. Holmes in the Atlantic Monthly was exerting a had 
influence over people’s minds; the ‘‘ Minister’s Wooing,’ 
however, he had been in the habit of reading to the 
younger part of his congregation, with decided benefit to 
rofit to them. Nothing was said 
about the Republican, for that is accepted daily food in 
all well-ordered families, undisputed in authority and 


Rev. Dr. Hawes of Hartford approved of it also. 


himself, and he hoped 


unquestioned in taste or morals.” 


We have only to add that the Ledger is 
tales ever 
Hawes is the 
tenderest American writer living; and that the 
Republican is the quiet daily from which we take 


publishing one of the 
written out of Paris; 


** noisiest ” 
that Dr. 


the extract. 
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himself by the taking of Porto Bello, and ended 
with Sir John Lawrence, the renowned Commis- 
sioner of the Punjaub, leaving Lord Clyde, Sir 
James Outram, and the Earl of Elgin out of the 
category. Of the total number of 110, there were 
14 persons of royal blood ; 23 generals (inclusive 
of brigadier, major, and lieutenant-generals) ; 6 
captains ; 27 admirals (inclusive of rear and vice- 
admirals) ; 16 statesmen and politicians ; 6 law- 
yers ; and 14 benefactors of their race by scientific 
discovery, or the advancement of great reforms ; 2 
reverends, and 3 foreigners. We have David 
Hartley, for inventions to secure buildings from 
fire; Mr. Adams, 1800, for vending, at his own 
risk, potatoes at reduced prices; Dr. Jenner ; 


vices in connection with the abolition of African 
slavery ; Rajah Brooke, Mr. A. H. Layard, Dr. 
Livingstone, and Sir John Lawrence. The free- 
dom is usually presented in a gold box of the 
value of 100, 150, or 200 guineas ; but there are 
in the list of 100 presentations eleven exceptions, 
in which ‘‘ heart of oak” has been substituted. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, September 14. 

ANOTHER unlucky début at the unlucky Grand 
Opéra; and this one at all events a grand 
fiasco ushered in with drums, trumpets, flags, 
and fifes. Mdme. Borghi Marno has left the 
opera and, of course, she must be replaced ; 
therefore M. Roger was, for the last few months, 
ready to listen to all those who told him of 
fine voices or fine faces, and he may be said to 
have lived for that period in a perpetual ‘‘ dream 
of fair women.” But the Grand Opéra here is 
not conducted like any other theatre in the 
world, and the last thing thought of is the 
possibility for the management to make money. 
The opera incurs obligations beyond its powers 
of payment; loads itself with surcharges 
of the most extraordinary kind. No matter! 
is not the civil list there? cannot the state 
interfere? are dancers less to be ‘‘ adminis- 
tered” than préfets? and is not the Ministre 
@ Etat a providence? What matter that the 
“public” should vote the performances at the 
great French opera something too abominable to 
be borne? Senators and other public function- 
aries are forced to take their yearly boxes as they 
are forced to be abonnés to the Mowiteur ; and if 
the expenses exceed the receipts at the final wind- 
ing up, why, as I said before, M. Fould must 
come down handsomely. 

Now M. Fould lives in a kind of Mahomet’s 
paradise, where no end of houris are for ever 
floating about ; and one of these semi-divinities 
has just been imposed upon the Opéra direction 
“*by order.” 

Last Monday the version of Romeo and Juliet, 
set to music by Bellini, under the name of the 
Montecchi e Capuleti, made its first appearance in 
a strangely transmogrified shape—‘‘ done” into 
that horrible jargon styled ‘‘ operatic” French, 
and interspersed with ballets, the pretext for 
which I could not make out. After listening 
with the utmost attention, I cannot now decide 





We read in an American review on Dr. Mackay’s 
America: ‘‘Dr. Mackay’s book on America is pretty 


poor stuff. 
terribly dull.” 


THE CORPORATION AND ITs Gtrrs oF GRACE. 


It contains numerous blunders and is 


—During the space of a hundred and eighteen 
years—that is, from 1740 to 1858—the Corpora- 
tion has awarded honorary grants of the freedom 
of the City of London to 110 personages of 
eminence in the military and naval services, in 
statesmanship, law, and commerce, and others 
distinguished as patriots and benefactors of their 


species. 


The list lately published .commenced 


with Vice-Admiral Vernon, who distinguished 





whether the dancing was perpetrated at a ball at 
old Capulet’s, or whether it took place over the 
heroine’s funeral pile. 

It is of little importance, however, the great 
fact was, that a ‘‘ braw wife,” called Madame 
Vestvali, was to enact Romeo, for the simple 
reason that she is what the French call ‘‘ wne belle 
| femme,” and had been sent to the management of 
the Opéra to be ‘‘ brought out” in the shortest 
possible time. ‘‘ Braw” she is, sure enough, and 
of such a size, that Gueymard, the tenor, who is 
no .stripling youth, actually looked small by 
| her side. 1 am not exaggerating ; and this was so 

felt by M. Roger, the manager, that he would not 
hear of her making her entrée in a helmet and 
feathers! Mdme. Vestvali consequently strode 
forwards towards the foot-lamps, equip in 
chain mail from head to foot, but bare-headed, 
which at first seemed strange, but when one 
took her height into consideration, it was eas 











Se 


mistake. It would appear, however, that Jaljgg 
youthful lover did not abandon the point wi ; 
dispute, and that the helm with its nodding plumes 
was very near being a subject of serions Wrang. 
ling between the débutante and the director, Had 
the Minister of State not been at St. Sauveur wit), 
their Majesties, 1 have no doubt Madame Veg. 
vali would have carried her point, and come fy 
recalling to those who have ever read Horace 
Walpole’s melodramatic romance, the apf) 
‘‘casque” in the ‘Castle of Otranto,” unde 
which some unhappy young prince is buried, 4, 
it was, force est restée a la loi ; the manager had 
the upper hand, and the lady left her martial head. 
dress in the cowlisses. 

Madame Vestvali’s worst fault is having a 
disagreeable, unequal, not easily managed voice: 
her next is, that she does not know how to sing: 
the third of her defects consists in not knowing 
how to act ; and the crowning one of the whole ig 
that she is not sympathetic to a French audience, 
The people here have an intense disgust for 
women who are not womanly—perhaps they are 
not wrong—but be they wrong or be they night, 
the disgust is not to be denied ; nothing frightens 
or worries or horrifies them more than a masculine 
woman. Madame Vestvali is too manly, even 
if she had the voice of Tietjens and the art of 
Mdme. Miolan. She suits them not: and as] 
said in the beginning, it is another unlucky déul 
for the most unlucky theatre in Paris. 

Another ‘‘ heavy” début has taken place at the 
Frangais : Mdme. Guyon in the part of (lytem 
nestra, in Racine’s Iphigénie en Aulide, Thisis, 
ont he whole, a success ; but nevertheless, I repeat 
it, monstrous ‘‘ heavy.” 

What threatens, however, to be the heaviest 
début of all, is that of the Emperor Lotis 
Napoleon in the part of a liberal sovereign. | 
believe there is a chance of certain relaxations 
being granted in the existing press régime. But 
upon that subject out comes the Jowrmal ds 
Débats this morning with the most extraordinary 
article, communicated by the government, in 
which the organ of Orleanism in France thrashes 
the straw of this theme: ‘‘ Let us be free; we 
are not a bit afraid; we shall never say any: 
thing too strong; we shall never have to be had 
up or hauled over the coals for indiscretion; 
the Emperor will do whatever is right, and we 
shall always say so, and the country is perfectly 
indifferent to whatever we or anybody else does 
say; and we-shall be the best of all good little 
boys, and never be flogged ‘at ai/—at all,’ ant 
therefore let us be free,” &c. If any ii 
reasonable reader will say that he makes out! 
the article in the Débats anything better or any 
thing else than I state here, I will consent tois 
being affirmed that the sun shines in Europeat 
midnight. 

The effect of this upon all reflecting and honest- 
minded men is naturally disastrous; and | 
smile with contempt, and despairingly ask whither 
have fled the spirits of other times, to whom it 
was really not indifferent whether they were 
freemen or slaves? I much fear M. Guiot was 
right when he said that “in the. France of the 

Empire there was yet more servility than 
despotism.” ; 

The news from China seems‘to afford the French 
no small meed of delight. They have been repulsed 
at Pei-Ho as we have been too; but they seem t0 
forget their own, in order to’exult over ourdefeat. 
Now in this feeling there are many things to mark. 
First, it shows their enmity, which 1s n¢ 
new ; next, it shows their surprise, which is | 
enough, because their surprise at our being te 
back implies that they did not think it possi 
which is for them a curious admission, ~ 
which they make unconsciously. After —_ 
have done in the Indian insurrection, and what ra 
Elgin achieved in China, the French foreedly 
to our eaeeieniaei eres ae it —— ga 

i i e us’ Wor 
things for which they horde, and Idont 


see us repulsed by a barbarian , “4 
believe the Chinese to be more tri pt 
more astonished at being so, tham are a 


allies. Of course they put forward that we ba 
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that shall suffice to bring the Chinese into good 
qnter, and of course they are already insinuating 
that we can do nothing without them. 

]f, really, our government has thought fitting, 
orhas been obliged to ask for reinforcements from 
France, a very severe blow will have been struck 
atour prestige ; and throughout all the far East we 
may have to acknowledge the reverberation of it. 
We are almighty, or we are nothing; this our 
statesmen should never forget. It is no use to 
talk of possible or impossible where we are con- 
med; we are, by our pride, condemned to the 
; ible, nor will less than that suffice. 

“helped” by France would be some- 
thing monstrous ; and if we do not—with the 
least degree of aid that is compatible with the 
emmon action of the two countries in China- 
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; heat these Chinese, we shall have lowered ourselves 
ng; in the face of the whole world, and may look out | 
nn fran amount of impertinence from the Imperial | 
be gvermment that it is little in our character, and | 
nee, yould hope not in the necessities of our situation, 

for tostand. Rely upon it, I am only telling you the 
lo thin truth as to the feeling here upon this 
a eeasion ; am nara win Lg — _ 7 
‘ aims may be, it is nevertheless not a fact tha 
a lishmen should shut their eyes to. 
me of the smaller advantages of the amnesty 
td here isto enable men like Victor Hugo to publish 
= their works with less of petty annoyance than 
they had formerly to encounter. Hugois profiting 
tth thus far, and is about bringing out a volume 
— called La Légende des Siéeles, which will be the 
a finest creation of his. One or two pieces have 
_ already appeared, and in the last number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, is a fragment entitled 
y “Te Combat de Roland of @ Olivier,” than which 
a certainly nothing more simply grand is to be found 
in modern times. Its beauty is—like that of 
ma I Homer's battles—its truth and its constant life. 
Dat It is never descriptive for an instant, but the 
1 ds action is before you in all its energy from first to 
; last, and you are carried away by that action long 
re | we think how fine the language is. This 
ie ” is ter-work, not of Hugo, but of 
aon P ae is a mas ” g0, 
B; we ; 
any: 
SCIENTIFIC. 
ve had 
es THe Great Eastern.—The departure of this 
rectly wessel from the river was hailed with 
3 dees uthusiasm by all classes. Everyone was exulting 
tittle inthe success of the great undertaking, and pro- 
1 and phesying an unequalled career of prosperity, when 
artial, suddenly _ news of the explosion on board 
ontof L general ardour, and gave a momen- 
acon tay triumph to the croakers who had pre- 
t toils & complete failure of the great ship. 
rope at ugh several lives and a considerable amount 
pri a a by the temerity of 
honest- eer who made the casing round the 
a they Which passes through the state cabin, and 
whither aeenity of the man who closed the only 
hom it er e we of —— : still the details of 
vy were A e show that the vessel is uninjured 
ih was @eept in the compartment where the explosion 
e of the weurred, and the number of sufferers is almost 
y than Pr ly small. It appears that the donkey 
. Which should have supplied the boiler from 
, French ‘water neon Sow funnel was out of order, 
olen: - 7 “shen ald 
sin ff Bd ditectly from the sea, A ‘pipe: which 
defeat. jeuld have given vent to the steam generated 
tomark. 1 te fame] casing had been fitted with a cock, 
nothing ae the strength of the iron-work to be 
1 is d by hydraulic pressure. The cock should 
g driven have been removed, or at least left open, but this 
possible haduot been done, and consequently the steam 
‘and one mo means of escape an explosion became 
what ¥e dent, the Onexamining the ruins after the acci- 
hat Lord me neers expressed their opinion that, 
edly bent ae effects witnessed, a pressure of a 
Soe! Pen — = te — inch would be 
Now fenT—one undred and fifty pounds is con- 
| I dom “dangerous pressure for the strongest 
a 1s no record of more than two 
our dest vhaving ever been obtained. The 
e-have'st which the explosive force here mani- 
ad: tro0p® been created, so far as our. 











present knowledge would enable us to judge, is | 


this, the heat must have gradually increased until 
the whole or part of the water contained in 
the funnel casing assumed the spheroid state, 
or that condition in which heat becomes latent 
in a species of vapour, which surrounds the 
drops of water, and prevents their coming in 
contact with the surface of the iron, the iron 
funnel would, therefore, soon become heated to 
redness, and be thereby softened, until, giving 
way at one point, the pressure on the water would 
be momentarily reduced, and the water, losing its 
spheroidal state, would be suddenly converted 
into steam, with a force. resembling that of gun- 
powder. That this is the true explanation is 








burst open the furnace doors, by the steam 
descending the chimney, and by the steam after- 


ladder. The iron-work of the funnel, also, was 
found collapsed, which could 


shape it would have been better able to resist the 
pressure than the concave surface of the exterior 
easing. As to the idea that the steam could be 
decomposed into its elemental gases by the heat, 
we have no warrant to suppose that this is pos- 
sible : it is true that if steam be passed through a 
tube filled with scraps of red-hot iron, hydrogen 
gas is evolved; but this decomposition of the steam 
is owing to the iron having become oxydised by the 
abstraction of one of its constituents. The hydrogen 


free oxygen to combine with it, and if the iron had 
united with the oxygen it would be no longer free 
to reunite with the hydrogen gas; and as the 
necessary oxygen could only be obtained from the 
atmosphere, the explosion must therefore take 
place outside the boiler, which is clearly at 
variance with the facts. We have no evidence 
whatever that heat tends to produce a decompo- 
sition of water into its respective gases ; on the 
contrary, heat invariably produces their instanta- 
neous union in the form of water, when they are 
mixed in the right proportions. By a wonderful 
combination of circumstances, all the pone 
had just left the saloon at an hour rather earlier 
than usual, without waiting for the dessert, so that 
the saloon, and the cabins communicating with it, 
were empty at the moment of the explosion, 
and the dreadful loss of life which must 
otherwise have resulted was thus prevented. 
The phenomena connected with the condition 
of the sufferers are very curious, and offer 
another proof of the absence of pain notice- 
able in cases of violent injury. The men 
looked bewildered at what had happened, they 
were able to walk up on deck, and were 
unconscious of the fact that their skin had been 
boiled by the steam, and they felt no pain 
when the whole skin of the arm and hand came 
off like an old glove. The cause of this may 
be found in the fact that the nerves of sensation 
had been entirely destroyed, and therefore, as 
far at least as the skin was concerned, they 
were as incapable of suffering as a corpse would 
be. Nevertheless, the shock was too great and 
the system too much injured for recovery, and the 








| fences and telegraph posts. 


unhappy men gradually and no doubt painlessly 
expired. Another instance of serious injuries 
producing no sensation of pain was seen a few 
weeks ago, when an excursion train on the North 
Devon railway ran off the line and overturned in a 
field, the engineer was lying under the locomotive, 
with both his legs horribly crushed, and there he 
lay; and calling for pen and ink, absolutely 
wrote a letter to his wife, telling her of the 
accident, and informing her that he was not 
killed. In fact, the nerves, having performed 
their office of giving warning of injury, they are 
no longer required, and all further pain is there- 


| fore rendered impossible, 


Tuer PRESERVATION OF Woop.—The immense 
development of the railway system in this country 
has caused a large demand for timber, for the 
sleepers on which the rails are fixed, as well as for 
The situation in 
which the sleepers are placed exposes them to 





manifest by the first effect of the explosion which | 


not have been | 
the case if the explosion had resulted from the 
simple pressure of the steam, since from its very | 


could not possibly explode without the presence of 








decay from the effects of moisture, and this is 
very much accelerated by contact with the iron of 
the chairs and bolts by which the rails are 
fastened, since the oxide of iron is peculiarly 
destructive to woody fibre. This effect of iron 
upon timber has long been known, and may be 
observed wherever palings or other wooden 
structures are fastened by iron nails or bands 
and exposed to the action of the air, and it is on 
this account that copper bolts are universally 
employed in the construction of wooden vessels. 
It was soon foreseen that the expense of replacing 
the decayed sleepers on our lines of railway would 


, be enormous, and means for their preservation 


were eagerly sought. A great number of chemical 
substances were tried. Mr. Kyan patented the 
process which bears his name, and which consists 


| in the immersion of the wood into a solution of 
wards meeting the stokers while going up the | 


corrosive sublimate, while Dr. Burnett proposed 
the use of chloride of zinc ; others again preferred. 
the injection of creosote. This latter substance is 
now most generally employed as having the 
most lasting effect. The means by which the 
various substances in a state of solution are forced 


| into the body of the timber is very various. 


Mr. Kyan simply soaks the wood in the liquid ; 
others expel the air contained in its pores, by 
employing a hot solution and allowing it to cool 
while the timber is immersed, and so forcing the 
liquid into the space formerly occupied by the air. 
M. Boucherie saws the living tree partially across 
in different directions, and surrounds the tree with 
a casing communicating with the vessel containing 
the solution, which is then absorbed by the natura] 
circulation in the plant. Mechanical pressure, 
however, is most usually resorted to, as giving a 
more uniform result. Professor Richardson, of 
the Durham University, has recently turned his 
attention to the investigation of this subject, and 
erected apparatus at Gateshead for the purpose of 
carrying on his experiments. Mr. Richardson 
employed mechanical pressure for the purpose of 
injecting the solutions, which were mostly mineral 
salts and acids ; but having noticed piles of waste 
sleepers lying by the side of the railway during 
a journey to York, the idea occurred to him 
to utilise these sleepers in the production of 
creosote, which could thus be obtained in un- 
limited quantity. For this purpose, on returning 
to Newcastle, Mr. Richardson set up some retorts, 
similar to those made use of for the production of 
coal gas, for the dry distillation of these old 
sleepers. He commences by cleaning the wood 
from dirt and impurities, and drying it in the 
open air; he then places it in the retort, which is 
heated to a bright cherry red, so as to drive the 
distillation as far as possible. At the end of two 
or three hours, according to the condition of the 
timber, the charge is withdrawn, and the fire 
extinguished. The products of the distillation 
are a solid charcoal, a liquid consisting of tar and 
acetic acid, anda gas—carburetted hydrogen. The 
liquid preducts are separated in the ordinary 
manner, and the tar can be distilled, and in that 
case will yield creosote, which may be employed 
at once for the preservation of new sleepers and. 
bearers. But instead of distilling the tar, Mr. 
Richardson prefers to mix either a solution of 
caustic soda, or the liquor known in the alkali 
trade as red liquor, of the specific gravities: of 1°13 
and 1°30 respectively. He heats either of these 
solutions with the tar to between 90° and 100°, 
and forces the warm liquid into the timber 
with the usual precautions. Besides the above 
there are some modifications of the process ; 
but what we have given will le our 
readers to form an opinion of the value of ‘the 
means proposed. The gases obtained by the dis- 
tillation will require more lime-water in their puri- 
fication than coal-gas does, but they possess the 
advantage of being perfectly free from sulphurous 
compounds, and Radon better adapted for burn- 
ing. The remaining product, viz., chareoal, will be 
in demand, when produced in sufficient quantities 
to admit: of employment. in the conversion of rails 
and other iron into steel, a proceeding which is 
becoming more and more necessary to our rail- 
ways every day. A peculiar feature .in this pro- 
cess is, that when old prepared sleepers are dis- 
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tilled, almost all the original creosote is recovered, 
while the soda used in the preparation of the tar 
improves the charcoal for the production of steel ; 
thus, there is no waste, and every step of the pro- 
cess tends to a useful purpose. 








FINE ARTS. 
A NEW CHURCH. 

In the recent discussions on architectural style 
called forth by the designs for the new Foreign 
Office the name of Mr. Tite, M.P., and architect 
of the Royal Exchange, figured somewhat pro- 
minently, he having taken a foremost part, oth in 
the House of Commons and in the deputation of 
architects who waited on Lord Palmerston, as an 
opponent of Gothic, and the advocate of an Italian 
style for civil buildings. From the medievalists 
consequently he has met, as he probably anti- 
vipated, some sufficiently rough handling. Now 
however he has afforded them something more 
tangible than words to criticise. ‘‘ Oh that mine 
enemy had written a book,” or, if an architect, 
built a church! Mr. Tite has done the latter, 
thus bearding his opponents on their own ground 
ecclesiastical. iy 

For many a long year the Gothicists have had 
our churches entirely in their own hands. As 
Mr. Scott not long ago declared ‘‘no one has even 
dreamt of making a church anything else but 
Gothic.” True, the churches were neither convenient 
for seeing or hearing, nor particularly pleasing to 
the eye. They were however orthodox and accord- 
ing to precedent, and that was enough. For our- 
selves, holding that a building, for whatever pur- 
pose intended, should before anything else be so 
planned as to answer as perfectly as possible the 
purpose for which it is constructed, we have again 
and again, without objecting to the Gothic style 
for ecclesiastical edifices, ventured to express 
grave doubts of the fitness of twelfth and thirteenth 
century forms for nineteenth century purposes. 
We have even gone so far, looking at the carefully 
thought-out plans of Wren’s essentially Protestant 
churches, as to suggest that more might be learned 
from the judicious study of them than from an un- 
reasoning imitation of forms intended for an en- 
tirely different ritual ; especially if with the study 
of Wren’s designs were united a thoughtful con- 
sideration of Byzantine churches. 

The reports circulated respecting Mr. Tite’s 
new church, a free modification of a Byzantine 
type, and some photographs shown us of it, proved 
therefore sufficiently attractive to lead us on a recent 
tine Sunday to Gerrard’s Cross, that we might judge 
for ourselves, not only of its appearance as a 
building, but of its character as a church. 

Gerrard’s Cross is a wild common, with only a 
few houses scattered around it, crossed by the 
Oxford road, and situated about five miles from 
Uxbridge and three miles from Beaconsfield. In 
that lone spot two ladies resolved to erect a 
church as a memorial to their brother the late 
Major-General Reid, formerly M.P. for Windsor. 
The site was chosen partly out of personal con- 
siderations, and partly because the common was a 
meeting-place of five different parishes, but some 
miles distant from achurch. To Mr. Tite, as the 
intimate friend of their brother, the Miss Reids 
gladly entrusted the building of their memorial. 
Various legal and ecclesiastical obstacles have 
caused much delay in the completion of the work, 
but after an expenditure of three years in time, 
and 10,0007. in money, the church was finished, 
and last Tuesday fortnight formally consecrated. 

The church stands near the Uxbridge end of 
the common. Very different is it in appearance 
from any other modern English church—perhaps 
we should say from any other English church, 
ancient or modern. In form it is a Latin cross. 
From the intersection of the arms of the cross 
rises an octagonal cupola, of excellent proportions, 
flanked at the angles by four small square towers, 
much lower than the cupola, while to the north- 
western extremity of the building is attached a 
lofty campanile. The windows are narrow, 
raised far above the ground, and round arched ; 
the roof has a low pitch: features as will 





at once be seen altogether at variance with 
the received canons of the ecclesiologists. The 
material is brick, white in the plain walls, yellow 
in the recessed parts, and slightly ornamented 
with red brick pattern-work. Stone is very 
sparingly used in the dressings. In general ap- 
pearance the exterior is undoubtedly Byzantine 
in character, but the campanile is as decidedly 
Italian ; and the whole has probably been sug- 
gested by that modification of Byzantine found in 
the neighbourhood of Venice and Padua. What- 
ever may be thought of the fitness of the styie, 
there can be no doubt that a very picturesque and 
striking edifice has been produced. Especially 
does it appear so as you approach it from Ux- 
bridge, the cupola then forming the dominant 
feature ; so also is it when seen from the north ; 
but, approaching it from Beaconsfield, the cam- 
panile dwarfs the cupola (which is thirteen feet 
lower), concealing part of it, and composing 
awkwardly with the remainder. Had Mr. Tite 
studied Wren’s mode of treating campaniles, 
he would have escaped this mistake. Still, 
as we have said, the exterior of the church 
is both picturesque and impressive, but as it 
seemed to us far better adapted for a city 
than for a bare bleak common, though as we saw 
the common glorious with purple heather and 
golden gorse, the rare and costly church looked 
none too ornate for the ground it stood upon. 

Thus much for the exterior. Inside, the dome 
is seen to be supported on four very thick columns, 
—the only columns in the building ; and as they 
are on a line with the nave and chancel, which 
are of a uniform width, the entire congregation 
has an unobstructed view of the clergyman. The 
hearing, too, is as unobstructed as the sight : we 
sat at the extreme west end of the church, and heard 
every word of the prayers and sermon—spoken 
distinctly, but not loudly—without any difficulty. 
Whether the interior is, or rather might be made, 
as impressive as a Gothic church of equal dimen- 
sions we are not sure. But then the walls are 
quite uncoloured ; there is no stained glass ; indeed, 
though the building would admit of any amount 
of decoration, no colour or decoration is visible 
anywhere, unless the scagliola casing of the great 
piers be regarded as decoration. If only the 
chancel had been terminated with an apse and 
filled with coloured windows, the effect would have 
been greatly improved. Something more might 
also have been made of the pendentives of the 
dome. 

The church at Gerrard’s Cross is a novelty in 
ecclesiastical architecture—a first step in the 
re-action against Gothic which the dogmatism and 
the exclusiveness of its supporters have provoked, 
and as such our readers will not think that we 
have gone out of our way to notice it, or that we 
have noticed it too fully. We do not wish to be 
understood as accepting it as a successful work, 
or as concurring in the peculiar style adopted. 
But we are bound to say that, regarding the object 
for which it was erected, it far more nearly ap- 
proximates the end in view than most of the 
modern Gothic churches we have examined ; and 
if it be not a success it makes a very near approach 
to one. 





FREE DRINKING-FOUNTAINS, 

As we stood some few years back watching the 
good-natured crowd of porters and dock-men 
waiting their turn to slake their thirst at the neat 
polished red-granite basin, then newly set up by 
the Custom House at Liverpool, -—the first of a long 
series with which Mr. Melly has enriched the 
town, —and thought of the benefit which by similar 
boons London merchants might confer on the 
metropolis, it hardly occurred to us that ‘‘ Free 
Drinking Fountains” would come to be raised as 
a popular cry by our ever-watchful army of philan- 
thropists. It has so happened, however, and the 
‘*movement,” as it is somewhat grandly desig- 
nated, advances with a rapid step, though not 
without beat of drum. On the whole, we think 
it might have marched with less noise, seeing how 
much Mr. Melly did in this way, and how little 
was said about his doings. However, so the thing 


be done, and well done, we may bear with a little 
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loud talk among the workmen. Perhaps with leg 


of mutual encouragement and congratulation le 
progress would have been made, and the influeng 
would not have extended so far. As it is, mop 
than three hundred of these fountains have bee 
erected thronghout the country, and every wed 
adds to the number. Even the smaller county 
towns, from whom it would be too much to expert 
a fountain, are adding a tray and a neat zip 
goblet to the town pump. 

Here it would be out of place to speak of the 
movement as a question of economy, morals, or even 
good-feeling. Knough that we recognise its ey. 
cellence, and wish it still more abundant success, 
What lies within our province is to glance at the 
fountains as a question of taste. Three hundrad 
of these have been erected, and all putting forth 
claims to be spoken of as works of art ; it canno' 

; It, 
therefore, be out of place to inquire how many 
among them are really an ornament to the vicinity 
where they are erected. We doubt whether one 
in fifty have been satisfactory in this respect, 
Many more ought to have been, for, of all objects, 
fountains seem to afford the most room for the 
display of fancy; and so, from the iron fountain at 
Antwerp to the marble fountains of Italy, they 
have shown themselves to be in the hands ofa 
capable designer. 

It may be said that those were important and 
costly works, and that consequently artists of 
eminence were employed upon them. Weare not 
sure that this was always the case : we certainly 
do not desire that it should be so in our ordinary 
street fountains. The failure as works of art in 
those erected in London we fancy is that they are 
too pretentious. If only costly fountains ar 
erected, the ‘‘ movement” will proceed but slowly. 
What is wanted in the majority of cases isa 
fountain that shall at once, but quietly, proclaimits 
purpose—to supply a drink of water to whoever 
may (lesire it ; not a pompous work that shall as 
its first duty trumpet its donor's benevolence. 
Very few, if any, yet erected in London do this as 
they ought® marble, granite, and bronze are there, 
but neither convenience nor beauty. Mr. Melly’s 
plain basins, not probably a third as costly, were 
in their simplicity far preferable. The sloppy 
appearance of the pavement about the London 
fountains would alone be a proof that the right 
form and arrangements even have not yet been 
found. Nor do we think has the right place. 
The wall of a churchyard or a workhouse may be 
in some respects very suitable, but the associations 
are not agreeable. 

We have in truth been surprised at the barren- 
ness of invention shown in the fountains hitherto 
erected by the Central Association. A round arch 
with stumpy columns, and a reversed shell for the 
water to flow from, is not a very brilliant fancy; and 
yet, as is evident, it may be madea sufficiently ex- 
pensive one. But even on such a designitis buts 
doubtful advance, to surround the shallow marble 
recess, and its puerile central shell, with a bronze 
scroll, formed of badly-moulded fruit and small 
unmeaning figures, and, as the crowning ornament, 
a grim queen’s head, of proportions quite col 
as compared with the paltry side figures. Yet 
this mean conceit the Committee appears to be 9 
enamoured as to have selected it as the no 
pattern ; at least we find it affixed to the last-com: 
pleted fountains in such dissimilar places = 
wall of the Gray-coat Hospital, Westminster, 
half way up Highgate Hill; and again about 0 
be affixed on the as yet unfinished fountains Py 
Lambeth churchyard and Marylebone wore 
house. F 

Our excellent contemporary, the Builder, always 
one of the warmest advocates of ‘‘ the nore 
some weeks back gave an engraving of designs 
standard fountains selected by the Association. 
Whether any of these have been erected, we do 
know; but if not, we hope the Committee 
hesitate before proceeding further with them. 
fountain is netier an altar nor a temple, 

imitation of either for such a purpose must 
absurd when erected. Nor can we assent to! ; 
principle of the series of designs published it 
more recent number (865) of our conten 
They undoubtedly display more fancy, but 
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are overlaid with unnecessary, not ba say tawdry, 
medieval frisks and foliage. What is required is 
simplicity and propriety of outline, and secondary 
4s well as principal forms which will not be liable 
tobe easily broken. Ina word, they should be 
eonvenient, agreeable to the eye, and for the most 
yart capable of being constructed at a moderate 
se. If all this could be attained, we should 
have our vestries and municipalities, if not 
ike that of New York, voting the erection of 
“five hundred drinking fountains or hydrants 
in the streets and squares of this city,” readily 
agreeing to place them wherever they are really 
required. And then we might hope to see not 
alone our streets and lanes abundantly furnished 
asa matter of course with such drinking-fountains 
“for man and beast” as a clever mason or black- 
smith might erect (and, if our Schools of Art were 
what they ought to be, design as well as erect), 
jut also in our central public places, fountains 
nised of a nobler character, such as should really 
alom the city, yet while they delight the eye, 
not neglect the humbler duty of refreshing the 
wayfarer. 





The exhibition of the Liverpool Society of Fine 
Arts opened, as we announced, at the Queen’s 
Hall, Bold Street, with a large and well-varied 
cilection of pictures and sculpture. In all, 
there are set down 791 items. The members of 
the Royal Academy scarcely seem, in looking 
through the catalogue, to have contributed as 
largely as usual. The Society of British Artists 
snd more freely, probably because they have more 
works on hand. The two water-colour societies 
also add some names to the list of exhibitors. But 
the local artists muster in greatest force, and their 
contributions are well spoken off. On the whole, 
however, the pictures of foreign contributors—and 
among them are Germans, Italians, Frenchmen, 
aol Helgians of European repute—seem to win 
most favour. Of sculpture there are about forty 
specimens, but, as at the Royal Academy, the 
sculpture-room is denounced as ahole. Works to 
the amount of 13507. were disposed of at the 
private view. This year the Society offers ‘‘a 
fod 100/. to the best work contributed to the 

ibition,”—but we suppose the artist who pro- 
dueed the best work is intended; and annual 
subscribers are invited ‘‘ to assist the Council in 
page the most meritorious work, by dropping 
the balloting-paper which has been forwarded to 
them” into a box in the gallery before a certain 
tay, This, we fancy, is a somewhat novel mode 
of arriving at a decision on the merits of a work 
of art, am year the Society gave the sum of 
2001, in prizes, which were awarded as follows :— 
100, to F. Goodall, A.R.A., for ‘Cranmer taken 
tothe Tower ;’ 507. to T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., for 
‘kn October Evening ;’ 257. to C. Haag, for a 
watercolour painting, ‘The Ruins of Solona ;’ 
amd 25, to W. C. Marshall, R.A., for his statue 
of ‘Ophelia,’ 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


din Sas 
Tak Grovcesrer MusicaL FrstivaL.—Among 
the nations of the Continent the months of Sep- 
and October are usually devoted to the 
ce and the exhibition of grand military 
a Thirty, forty, or fifty thousand men 
®ewithdrawn from the chief garrison, from the 
pital of the country, and sent into country 
quarters to display the pride, pomp, and circum- 
ance of glorious war to the staring eyes of 
and astonished provincials. Something 
m must be in the fresh, racy, autumn air 
While it favours does also prompt this 
ath out from the capitals and this gathering 
tle places of those tranquil, secluded, ar 
where 





Tespectable towns, which all the year 
ae, each in its sphere, the blessed abodes, 
live the gods of the small men of the 
psig a and villages. We, of England, 
den no autumnal bivouacs, parades, and 
fights, own, began the influence of 
irmishing parties of actors and 

isin spread themselves over every portion of 
United Kingdom, for the purpose of practising 


that peculiar mode of warfare which is known as 
‘starring ;” ponderous masses of heavy men 
armed in the mail of proof of science,—have this 
year penetrated to the farthest ends of the far 
north—and the band,of Jmmortals among our vocal 
and instrumental performers assembled on Tuesday 
last in Gloucester Cathedral, have opened the An- 
nual Musical Festival with Handel’s Dettingen Te 
Deum, in which the most distinguished parts were 
taken by Miss Lascelles, Mr. Thomas, Mr. M. 
Smith, and Mrs. Clara Hepworth. The first secular 
concert took place on Wednesday, before a large 
audience whose temper was somewhat the worse 
for the unexpected absence of Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who, the victim of a sudden cold, was unable to 
sing the three pieces from the Freischiitz, Rigoletto, 
and Flotow, which were set down for him. The 
good humour of the public was, however, restored 


Novello, Sig. Vialetti, Miss Dolby, Sig. Giuglini, 
Mdlle. Tietjens, and Sig. Belletti executed a selec- 
| tion of favourite pieces from Don Giovanni. 
| Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia followed the selection, 
and introduced a young pianist, Miss Cecilia 
Summerhayes, who acquitted herself in a highly 
creditable manner. 

On Wednesday, Mendelssohn’s Elijah was per- 
formed with unusual fervour and finish, and 
the powerful dramatic effect of this great mas- 
terpiece was materially aided by the utter 
absence of those importunate encores which so 
frequently destroy at once the continuity and 
the illusion of dramatic representations. On 
Thursday the May Queen occupied the whole 
of the first part of the programme, but the 
success of thé performance was not satisfac- 
tory, owing to the continued indisposition of 
Mr. Reeves, whose praiseworthy efforts to pre- 
vent disappointment in the Elijah brought on 
a relapse. At first, indeed, Mr. Reeves ap- 
peared at his } vem and with praiseworthy zeal 
discharged his duty as far as he was able. In the 
second part of the concert, however, after he had 
been compelled to leave, and after Mdme. Novello 
had sung one of her most charming pieces out of 
its place, the audience called for Mr. Reeves, and 
would not be pacified until one of the stewards 
came forward and remarked that in his opinion 
the chief duty of the stewards was to apologise for 
Mr. Sims Reeves ; that the stewards had done all 
they could do, but that as Mr. Reeves had ‘‘ quietly 
walked off” he for one was unable to say what 
could or ought to be done. He added that Mr. 
Reeves had found a good friend in Madame 
Novello, who would sing a song in his stead. 
This explanation did not satisfy Mr. Reeves’ 
substitute, who, protesting that it conveyed an 
erroneous statement of the facts, declared that she 
would not sing until it had been corrected. The 
Mayor of Gloucester (on the refusal of his colleague 
to set matters right) then volunteered an explana- 
tion: ‘* Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have the 
pleasure to inform you that Madame Novello will 
give another song in place of Mr. Sims Reeves.” 
Cries of ‘‘Not enough” — ‘‘We know that 
already,” greeted the ears of his worship as he left 
the platform after having delivered himself of this 
weighty piece of information. The Mayor then 
returned to the charge, and addressed his turbulent 
co-citizens afresh :—‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen,” 
he said, ‘‘I am to state that Mr. Sims Reeves, being 
ill, was compelled to leave.” This speech was 
answered by shouts of laughter, and it seemed un- 
likely the disturbance would be quelled at all. 
After a long interval, Madame Clara Novello 
made her appearance on the platform, to fulfil, as 
was surmised, the task she had undertaken as 
deputy. Shouts, cheers, and plaudits greeted her 
from every part of the room, and when these sub- 
sided she opened her lips— but not to sing. In- 
stead of ‘‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie,” it was ‘* Ladies 
and Gentlemen.” Calmly, unaffectedly, and yet 
firmly, Madame Novello admonished her hearers : 
‘Before he went away, very ill, Mr. Reeves ex- 
jlained to the conductor his total inability to sing 
his ballad in the second part; but, with a desire 
that the audience might not be losers through 
his indisposition, which was not his fault, he 
applied to me to introduce something in its 





by the masterly manner in which Madame Clara | 


| place, and even sent for a copy of the ballad I 
| am now going to have the honour of singing to 
; you with much less ability than he would have 
| shown. Mr. Amott, with whom alone the artists 
engaged at the festival can communicate on busi- 
ness, was consulted, and gave his approval ; and 
| not satisfied even with this, Mr. Reeves spoke 
with one of the stewards, who also consented to 
the change. Had this been stated, no fault could 
| possibly have been laid to his charge. I thus 
take the liberty to address you, Ladies and 
| Gentlemen, because I will not, if I can help 
it, allow a brother artist to be unjustly ac- 
| cused, as Mr. Reeves was—-of course unin- 
| tentionally—in the explanation given this even- 
| ing, or to be blamed when he is entirely in- 
| nocent,—and especially when he had taken all 
| the precautions in his power to compensate for 
any disappointment.” The tones of the nightingale 
| had more persuasive eloquence in them than the 
voices of the steward and the Mayor. The fair 
apologist (who speaks quite as musically as she 
sings) was completely overwhelmed with the 
demonstrations of complete satisfaction that her 
quiet speech had elicited, and the peace of hei 
‘* brother artist” was made with the public. 





SADLER’s WELLS THEATRE.—This house was 
opened on Saturday with Romeo and Juliet ; Juliet 
being sustained by Miss Heath, late of the Prin- 
cess’s company. Miss Heath has in Juliet a cha- 
racter of more force than any we have yet seen her 
portray. Her success was indubitable, though 
in the love scenes Miss Heath maintained that 
plaintive tone which she admirably adopted in the 
character of Helena, but which is totally out of 
place in the delineation of the ardent, fiery Juliet. 

here were some good points in the bed-room 
scene, but as a whole it was overdone. Decidedly 
the most noticeable character in the whole per- 
formance was the Mercutio of Mr. Phelps. The 
actor has comprehended the chivalrous, generous, 
hot-headed, quick-tongued Mercutio to the very 
width of a line ; and especially in the death scene 
Mr. Phelps showed himself an accomplished actor, 
throwing into Mercutio’s final sentences an amount 
of pathos the applicability of which an inferior 
actor would never see. The nurse, in Mrs. 
Marston’s hands, was never more broadly shown 
to be what she really is—despite the jovial associa- 
tion most people have in connection with her 
name. Mrs. Marston makes her a low, sensual, 
lying, self-satisfied creature, as repulsive as it is 
reap for a woman to be. Mr. Lewis Ball has 

ittle to do as Peter, and he does his best with 
that little. Mr. Frederic Robinson’s Romeo was 
rather passionate than impassioned. He is not 
fit for the character. He can play Prince Henry 
or Richard the Second well—such a character as 
Romeo he does not play at all. Romeo, in Mr, 
Robinson’s hands, is torn to tatters, and pants 
and roars beyond all endurance. The minor parts 
were miserably filled, the supernumeraries far 
from well rehearsed, and the dresses a very marvel 
of uncouth caprice, as that of Judiet’s mother will 
prove, for it was a three-flounced and crinolined 
robe, most amazing to behold. If, as some critics 
will have it, Shakspere can be over-dressed, we 
certainly believe that he may be under-dressed, 
and considerably to the poet’s injury. Sadler's 
Wells Theatre best suits blind admirers of 
Shakspere. 

Surrey THEATRE.—A singular experiment has 
been tried at this house : it has been decorated in 
the Elizabethan style. 

STANDARD THEATRE.—On Saturday next Mr. 
Sims Reeves will commence an engagement at this 
theatre, his terms being 507. for every representa- 
tion. The lessee of this house has also com- 
leted an engagement with the blind flutist, Picco. 

fr. Paul Bedford has been starring at this house 
during the week. 

The Atheneum of Saturday thus speaks of a 
village brass-band contest in the north: ‘‘ Here 
has drifted up from Yorkshire an advertisement 
which promises something festive and pleasant-— 
worth publishing where its publication can never 





have been contemplated, as a sign of the times, 
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‘A Grand Village Contest’ is to take place at 
Lofthouse, in Cleveland, on Friday, September 
the 30th.” The ia a then goes on to detail 
the ‘‘ regulations” to be in full force at the con- 
test. Far be it from us to disparage the brass 
contest in question; but, if it be the equal of 
similar contests in the North Riding, he must 
have but a doubtful appreciation of ‘‘ something 
festive and pleasant ” who could like it. We were 
at one of these contests, quite a monster, a few 
months back; and we arrived at the conclusion 
that weak humanity could never achieve anything 
more totally diabolical. There were twenty bands ; 
each was placed as far off the rest as the capabi- 
lities of quite a large park would permit, and then 
—THEY ALL BEGAN AT ONCE, and then continued 
‘“smacking away,” as our companion very lucidly 
put it, till we fled from the spot. We understood 
that the judges, we never learnt who they were, 
arrived at a decision as to the best band present 
by going from orchestra to orchestra and taking 
notes. As for such another dose of something 
“*festive and pleasant”—que le diew de musique 
NOUS EN SAULE. 

Dramatic entertainments to achieve various ends 
have been given beyond number. Many and 
many a would-be tragedian has essayed upon an 
amateur stage, supported by the knowledge that 
if the means failed him, the ‘‘end” of the acting 
would apologise for its quality. Who can blame 
Lieutenant Spoffles when he forgets his part, if 
the whole play has been organised to yield a fund 
for Mrs. Rergeant Smith, widow? But in the 
Cardiff Guardian this week we read of a pro- 
posed dramatic entertainment, the end of which 
is not to procure funds for some brother in mis- 
fortune, some hospital in sore strait, but for 
the purpose of raising money wherewith to defray 
the expenses of ‘‘paving the streets.” A pro- 
gramme of the entertainments has not come 
under our notice, but we would suggest the per- 
formance of, say The Road to Ruin, as a gentle 
satire upon the Cardiff municipality, who, it 
would appear, by inference, refuse to smoothen 
the streets of Cardiff; the comedy to be followed 
by the farce of Raising the Wind. 

Is it possible that 50,0007. stand between the 
public and the unrivalled Mrs. Mellon, better 
known to us as Miss Woolgar? Are we to believe 
that a deceased relative has left the very prop of 
the Adelphi Theatre this weighty legacy? If there 
be truth in this statement, Miss Woolgar is to be 
envied ; not so the theatrical public, for who would 
fag behind the lamps when an income of say 20002. 
a year is to be had for calling at the banker’s. 

The theatre at Hull caught fire on Sunday last. 
A person connected with the theatre had occasion 
to fight a candle, and ‘‘ placed it for safety,” she 
states, ‘‘in a mask.” She then left the room, for 
the sake of safety again, probably ; and, astonish- 
ing to relate, the candle set fire to the mask, the 
mask to the dresses, and the whole place was 
soon in flames. The fire was at last extin- 
guished, but not till considerable damage had 
been effected. A Wesleyan minister of the town 
actually declared the conflagration to have been 
a special warning to, or rather a special punish- 
ment of the actors for outraging the sabbath by 
entering the theatre on that day. 

Mr. Charles Kean passed through Paris last 
week, with part of his family, on his way to Tours, 
‘‘with the double view,” says Galignani, ‘‘ of 
relaxation after his long and laborious campaign, 
and of visiting Plessis-les-Tours and other sites, 
now become interesting in connection with Casi- 
mir Delavigne’s tragedy of Lowis XJ., the chief 
character in which Mr. Kean has rendered as 
popular in England as it is in France.” On Mr. 
Kean’s return to town, he will commence his en- 
gagement with Mr. Douglass, lessee of the 
Standard and City of London Theatres. The date 
at which Mr. Kean’s performances commence is 
not yet settled ; but we hear the salary which the 
popular and talented actor is to be paid amounts 
to 500. for each representation. 








CrystTaL Patacr.—Return of Admissions for 
six days, ending Friday, Sept. 9th, 1859, 40,714. 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


THe twenty-ninth annual meeting of the British 
Association commenced on Wednesday evening, 
the 14th inst., in the New Music Hall, Aberdeen. 
That hall, which is capable of holding at least 
2000 persons, was densely crowded with the most 
distinguished and fashionable company ever assem- 
bled in the north. 

The proceedings were opened by Professor 
Owen, the President of the Association for the 
past year, who, on resigning his office, congratu- 
lated his colleagues on the accession of his illus- 
trious successor. 

His Royal Highness the Prince’ Consort then 
took the chair, amidst enthusiastic ‘applause. 


The cheers having subsided, his Royal High- | 


ness, addressing the assembly, said that the 
invitation to assume the Presidency of the Associa- 
tion had startled him, since the high position 
which science occupies contrasted strongly in 
his mind with his own insignificance, since he, 
after all, was not a man of science, but simply an 
admirer of it. But on reflection he had come to 
the conclusion that by accepting the offer he 
might be useful to the Association and to 
science. It was the object of that Association 
to break down the imaginary barriers which 
divide men of science from so-called men of 
practice, and hence his Royal Highness felt that 
he might, from his peculiar position, appear as 
the representative of that large public which 
profits by and admires the exertions of scientific 
bodies. His acceptance, also, would bea means of 
enabling her Majesty to testify, through the in- 
strumentality of her husband, her appreciation of 
the labours of the Association. Guided by these 
reflections, his Royal Highness’s choice was 
speedily made, for the path of duty lay straight 
before him (Cheers). The Prince then paid a 
high compliment to Professor Owen ; alluded to 
the wide field for study which the north of Scot- 
land afforded to the geologist, and remarked 
on the beneficial and important influence of 
science, and of meetings like the one he had the 
honour of addressing. After forcibly dwelling 
on the objects and advantages of science, his 
Royal Highness noted the gratifying fact that the 
Association had met with the liberal patronage of 
the public and the Government, and he said he 
was glad there should exist bodies of men who ad- 
vocated the wants of science, and who would even 
hand round the begging-box and expose themselves 
to refusals and rebuffs to which all beggars are 
liable (laughter and cheers); with the certainty, 
besides, of being condemned as bores. But, after 
all, it should be recollected that this species of 
bore is a most useful animal, one efninently 
adapted to the purposes for which Nature 
intended him. Having alluded to the great 
genius and the stupendous labours of the late 
Alexander Humboldt (for by a singular coinci- 
dence this was the anniversary of that great man’s 
birth), his Royal Highness concluded: ‘‘ One 
part of the functions of the Association can receive 
no personal representation, no incarnation: I 
mean the fact of meetings like the present. This 
is not the thoughtful direction of one mind over 
acquired knowledge, but the production of new 
thought by the contact of many minds, as the 
spark is produced by the friction of flint and 
steel; itis not the action of the monarchy of a 
paternal Government, but the republican activity 
of the Roman Forum. These meetings draw forth 
the philosopher from the recesses of his study, 
-all in the wanderer over the field of science to 
meet his brethren, to lay before them the results 
of his labours, to set forth the deductions at 
which he has arrived, to ask for their examina- 
tion, to maintain in the combat of debate the 
truth of his positions and the accuracy of his 
observations. These meetings, unlike those of 
any other Society, throw open the arena to the 
cultivators of all sciences, to their mutual advan- 
tage : the Geologist learns from the Chemist that 
there are problems for which he had no clue, but 
which that science can solve for him ; the Geo- 
grapher receives light from the Naturalist, the 
Astronomer from the Physicist and Engineer, and 


* a 
soon. And all find a field upon which to meg 
the public at large, invite them to listen to thei: 
| Reports and even to take part in their diseys. 
sions,—show to them that philosophers are not 
vain theorists, but essentially men of practice— 
not conceited pedants, wrapped up in their own 
mysterious importance, but humble inquirers after 
truth, proud only of what they may have achieved 
or won for the general use of mankind. Neither ayy 
they daring and presumptuous unbelievers, 
character which ignorance has sometimes affixed 
to them—who would, like the Titans, storm 
heaven by placing mountain upon mountain, till 
| hurled down from the height attained by the 

terrible thunders of outraged Jove ; but tather 
| the pious pilgrims to the Holy Land, who toil on 
in search of the sacred shrine, in search of truth 
—God’s truth—God’s laws as manifested in His 
works, in His Creation.” (Loud and continued 
applause. ) 











DENMAN, 
NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s, per dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 


A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 
WINE IN Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England, 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, Lis. per gallon, or 3s. 
per dozen. 


Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cros 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application, 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





HURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC} 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


In Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or framed at 5s. 6d. and 76, 64. 
Each Portrait with fae-simile Autograph and Biographical Notice. 


Now Reapy. 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Rev. W Thomson, D.D. 
Bishop of Durham. Rev. W. Cureton, D.D. 
Bishop of Exeter. 
Bishop of Oxford. Rev. J. A. Hessey, DD. 
Bishop of Carlisle. Rey. Canon Stowell. 
Bishop of Ripon. i 
Dean of Westminster. 
Dean of Winchester. 
Dean of Canterbury. 
Dean of Chichester. 
Dean of Ely. 
Dean of Carlisle. 
Archdeacon Bickersteth. 
Archdeacon Robinson. 


. Canon e. 
Rey. Thomas Jackson. 
Rev. Derwent Coleridge. 
Rev. Daniel Moore. 
Rey. J. E. Kempe. 
Rey. Thos: Dale. 

Rev. J. M. Bellew. 
Rey. J. B. Hutchison. 





In Ocroser. 


The Lord Bishop of London. 
The Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 
The Rev. J. Atlay, B.D., Vicar of Leeds. 


In PREPARATION. 
Archbishop of Dublin. Rev. H. Melvill, B.D. 


Bishop of Winchester. Rey. A. P. Stanley DD. 
Bishop of Lichfield. Rev. Hugh M*Ne! ii, D.D. 
Bishop of Manchester. Rey. J. H. Gurney. 
Bishop of Norwich. Rey. J. C. Miller, D.D. 
Bishop Trower. | Rev. J. W. ¥ 
Dean of Ripon. | Rey. W. Dalton, B.D. 
Archdeacon Evans. &e. &e. 


<tc 
Also, now ready, price 4s. each. 
Rey. Christopher Wordsworth Bishop of Aberdeen. 
».D. ‘5 f Bishop of Moray and Ross, 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s. &e. &e. 
A single Portrait free by post on receipt of price in postage stamps. 
Mason & Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 


Street, and all Booksellers. 
pene 


BAaNsK OF DEPOSIT 
ESTABLISHED a.p. 1844, 


3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Capital Stoek, 100,0007. mre 
Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examin 
lan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may 


be obtained with ample security. F . 
Deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn without 





notice. 
The interest is payable in January and July. , rectit 
Perer Morrison, Managing Di . 


Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 





9 . 

THE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS Reet 
LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the 

the flame rd Argand, Fish-tail, and all other hemo he 
inyariable under all variations of pressure, and the . 
is fess than One Farthin hour. Can be fixed . Te consti 
to, or distant from, the Burner; is ornamental, simp! ted covers! 
tion, consisting of a double chamber, the inner fora’ 23. es 
with a diaphragm, giving action to a spherical v ve.—Price 
one sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. 


W. H. Kexnepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, we. 








[THE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
(Geyelin’s ihewerss bining the of Meta OF 
steads with the comfort of a Spring Mattrass at a fortab” 


by medical men as the best and " 
et ae ores vented ; invaluable for hot climates ; cam 


possibly harbour vermin. 


Sold by W. H. Kesnepr, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W- 
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FrAU-DE-VIE. —This pure PALE BRANDY, 
only 16s, per Sallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 
free from acidity, and very superior to recent impor 
tobe of veritable Cognac, In French bottles, 345, Per dozen ; or 
pos packed in a case foy the Country, 355, 


HENRY BRETT & CO., 01g Furniyal § Distillery, Homorn. LAC E, PALL MA LL, LON DON, 8. W. 
ia 
IMPORTANT ANN OUNCEMENT. The Funds op Property of the Company, 
—— 


a8 at 31s¢ December, 1858, mounted to £652,618 3s, 10d, invested in Government 
or other approved securities, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY Royar co; 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
J' inform the Commercial Word? Stholastic Institutions. a1), the 
generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
for making Stee} Pens, and, in accordance with the 
rit of the times, he has introduce, @ NEW sg s 
elatite luctions, which for EXCELLENCE of TEMPER, QUALITY or 
neared all, CHEAPNEsg IN PRICE, he believes wi) ensure 
sonny robation, and defy competition, : 
Bach Pen bears the impress of hig name asa Suarantee of qualit ; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, la 1 outside, and the fac-simile ofhis signature. 
Atthe west of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J, G. has 
ntroduced 


THE Hoy, FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuatrmay, 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIs, Esg., Drrvry-Cuareway. 


Mitt1,, £ — e 

INVALID LIVES.— Persons not in sonng health may haye their lives insured at equitable rates, 
: ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Onjy one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 
1s for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, Simple interest being charged on the balance, Such arangement 
is equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, Without the borrower having recourse to 
the Unpleasant necessity of procuring: Sureties, Cr assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 
ofthe Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements, 

The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
monetary transactions, or when ing; Mes applicable for nsurance are at Present limited 88s it only necessitates half 
the outlay formerly required by Other Co i i i 


LOAN S—Are 8tanted likewise On real ang person 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 

ie especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 

bonis and with dine, medium, and broad Points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools, 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, ang other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens —Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham . 
Y STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 
—_e STREET, LONDON: 


mpanies before the present System was stituted by this Office, 
al Securities, 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Reside nt Director, 


8, WartERLo9 Piacr Pay Maur Lonvoy, S.W. 
> 2 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


(By Order) E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director, 
Att indispensable to ry the MAEATTRACTION, ang to health and ithiteie fans Sia eigen ns ——. Ween t 
agevity by the proper mastication of food, Derr: AL LIFE INSUR ANCE (( IMP.A NY, NEW MODE oF ACQUIRING Wra LTH, 


ROWLANDs: ODONTO, 


1, OLD BROAD STRERY, LONDON. S EE ¢ 
| OO asst 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Insrirt TED 1820, 


he Prospectus of THE PUBLIC LIFE 


\ ASSURANCE COMPAN Y, 47, Charing Cross, London, Which 
Diexcrop describes the Way to obtain £10,000 CONSOTS PA YABLE DURING 
” rine ¢ ee ‘ o— LIFE ; OF £5,000 CONSOLS PAYABLE AT DEATH. Premium 
Sa a ttt GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman One Cine. No other charge nor liability, No Medical Examina- 
aden the Breath sweet and pure, Tt eradicates Tartar FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-¢ hairman, admitsn?,F equal tert®, Friends required. Male and Female lives 
ftom the Teeth, removes Spots of incipient ascay, and Polishes and Thomas q. Barclay, sq. George Hibbert, Esq Applications for Prospectuses, Forms Of Proposal, Xc., to be made 
oneserves the enamel, to which it imparts a } earl-like Whiteness,— James CC. Bell, Esq. Samuel Hibbert’ Esq. | to G. J. Fann ANCE, Managing Director, at the Chief Offices, 4 4 
} *tice 2s, 94. per box. James Brand, Esq. Thos. New man Hunt, Esq. Charing Cross, London, : 
Charles Cave, Esq. J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. *.* Agents Wanted throughout the United Kingdom, 
George Henry Cutler Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
ROWLANDs: KA LYDOR. enry Davidson, Esq. Martin 23 Smith, Esq., MP. ee 


F 
e 


‘ Wien ee 
George Field, Esq Newman Smith, Esq. | ACCIDEN'Ts ARE op DAILY OCcURRENcr. 
SECURITY._The assured are Protected by a Suarantee fund of | ” . . - — 
emards of a hing WON AN at ALP STERLING from the | NSURAN CE DATA SHOW THAT on E 
labilities a “aching to mutua assurance, é -ERSON N EVE ¥ ZEN IS } 2 “ESS IN. 
} OFITS. 5 our-fifths, or Eighty Per cent, of the Profits, are URED IY Acer, Firnean “as MORE *hLd am 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. . Secu 
Participate after payment of one Premium, : ™m the event of njury, or 10002. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
Cc MtS—The Comp, has disbursed 4n payment of claims and | every description, by a Policy in the RAILWa’y PASSE 'GERS: 
r : . ASSURANCE COMPAN Y, which has already Paid in Compensation 
Proposals for IMsurances May be made at the ChiefOftice,as above; | for Accidents 37,0697, 
g Offi 16, Pal) Mall, London ; or to any of the rents Forms of Proposal and Pp; Pectuses May be had at the c 
Saver INGALL, Actt : Oftices, and atall the Principal Railway Stations, y here also Raj; 
WAY AccIpENTs ALONE may be insured against by the Journey or 
year, No charge for Stam Duty, Capital One Million. 
ILitam J, IAN, Secretary, 


Y patronised ang Ladies esteemed Specitic exerts the 
nowt hing, cooling, and purifying action on the Skin, eradicates 
Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and Discolorations, Produces 
putty purity of complexion anda Softness and delicaey of Skin,— 
Price 48, 6d. and gg. 6d. per bottle, 

CAUTION. —The only Genuine of each bears the name of “Row. 
LANDS" Preceding that of the Article on the Wrapper or Label. 

SOLD By A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 

IN, AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, 
CURE OF DISTRESSING COUGH BY 


R. LOCOCK’s PULMONIC WAFERS, — 


» are 
€ assured are entitled to . An annual Payment of 37 Secures a fixed allowance of 67. per week 
nt a t 
















HE LAST ANN UA L : AA Railway Passengers: Assurance Company, 
ACCOUNT, and BALANCE SHEET THE MUTUAL Offices, 3, Ola Broad Street, London, E.C, 
LIFE ASSURANCE Soc (A.D. 185 , 





" :! 1834 a written 
yr. a Prsonal ¢ icati the Actuary, 9; ) * Society's | - cis a ae 

From James Beesley Farmer, Beverley, Gentlemen,—y Cy, Personal pplication to y, J y's 

, ? “ Country Agents, To the Report and Accounts S appended a list ‘of y , YON TY _ YOY > ms 
Se Fa se ocock’t | Sanus A ange for joining ie Sear Taga 1 a ig ‘THE RAILWAY paggp wats ASSURANCE 
Pulmonie Wafers, for the health T now enjoy. Last winter | Was 0 eXtra charge for joining Voluntec; Rifle or Artillery Corps. ’ COMPANY ave ny wharetemplated transferring their busi 
troubled With a Very violent Cough, which was distressing as to Cartes Inoay t, Actuary, ness to any other Company Whatever, but Continue to insure against 
finder me incapable of follow; m: usual work, when fortunately THE Mury AL Lirr Assurance, Orricrs, every description of Accident resulting either in Death or Injury, 
for me, I was Teeo) ni by T. "Margronet) ark Hill, to 39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C., London t, Ec. - > - 
SY your Wafers, 7 Purchased a box from your A, r. 
Evans, and am thankful to be le to say that in a Very short ‘time 
they efeeted complete cure. If this testimonial will be of ans 


you can make what use You choose of it. Signed, 
7 —Witness, Mr. EVAN 8, Chemist, Barrowford. 

DR. Locock'g PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief, ang 
maa te of asthma, consumption Coughs, and all disorders of the 


| 3,0lda Broad Street, F W.dLy IAN, Secretary 3 
retin — oe muvee: 2 i 
NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, NSTITUTED 1 


N THE REIGN or QUEEN ANNE, A.D. 1714, 
6, PRINCES: STREET, E DINBURGH. 


U Non ASSURA NCE SOCIETY, 








“67, SACKVIELE STREET, DUBLIN. | .,,,, PERE AND Lipp, REA 
% Mand jee. They have am Pleasant taste, Price Is. 14d., Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1999, | Orrices: g), CORNHILL, AND 70, BAKER STREET, LONDON 
Ber box.” Sold by all medicine vendors, Now Assurances Peon £377,495 oo AND IN BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, 
Yielding in Nees Pre \ eee e) 27565 In | HAMBURGH, BERLIN, aAnp BERNE, 
FIRE PROFITS TO THE ASSURED. Profit realised since the last Septennial iny; Stigation 136,629 5 4 | . 


A‘Ulance BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE 
AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


| 


Bonus declared of 17. 5s. per cent. PER ANNUM on every Policy | DIRECTORS, TRUSTEEs, &e. 
©Pened prior ty December 8Ist, 1858, | 





Fire Prem; Ms received j 1858 31,345 16 5 wanry own "ag Bees Chairman, 
B. 4 ape 2 wee “ive Premiums pecik!) Aee TT ree 31,345 16 5 William G Ipin, Esq. »puty-Chairman. 
“ATHOLOME W LANE » LONDON — ae. —__ panes Bentley, Esq. 7 J. hin aengton Mills, Esq 
Establishea 1824, " . Janie Britten? Esq John Mor! ley, Esq. 
(BRANCH OFFICRs - EDINBURGH IPSWICH, AND BURY LONDON BOARD. | S. Preston Child, Esq. John Rogers; Esq. 
3 EDMUNDS, ) ‘ep SIR PETER L, URIE, Alderman, Chairman | Sonn eipree Ea, 6 Spence GE Esq, 
Capital i d .G ie, Esq. de ’ Chairm; Thomas Lewis, Es¢ W. Fos Pr White. F, . 
~FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. John I Glennie, Esq. De Puty Chairm - | Thomas Mills, Esq! M.P Samuel Wilson, Esq Ala. 
18:3 MOSES MONTEFIORE, BART, William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq | Stephen Wilson, Esq. 
Draecrors, Chatte eeM oso ml sr oath — Esq. RECEIPTS for Fripp REMIUMS due te MICHAETMAS ay, 
James | now ready at the Head Office, and with the r¢ 
Qing nde, Raa James Helme Es Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor, 


" “spective Agents in 
| the Country 


q. 
3 » Esq. John Irving, ise. 
te tne fa Seeny m Te a 









Pson Lucas, 5 Bankers—Union Bank of London, | Forms for Life Insurance, with Tanleson Rates sent on Serresntion 

Buxton, -P. Elliot Macnaghten, Esq, . ' - B. Lewis, 3 " 
Sir Carr) , t >, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &e., may he obtained at the | neemeniil tte Wiese et 
Iola al ~ M Memncrma sat Office, 1,NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHRURY, LONDON, EC. | t . siete 2 
j een. ae,» Rothecniia store omen Sraacuseons retary.’ | MONEY! Monny; UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
Carles Raq. LN. de Rothschild, Esq. Mp. ASSOCIATION, OFFICRL” 
William ; Bag. Oswald Smith: Esq. 
“amuel Gurney, tea P. Thomas Charies Smith, Esq 


LIFE Aggy RANCE so¢ IETY, | _* MANcHEstER STREET, KING'S CRogg, LONDON 


mS LONDON. IT OANS from 57. to 10007, Stanted to al] parts 
of the FIRE BRANC f NY appro; Tiated The Profits of thig Society Will be divided in future, Quing uennially | 4 of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Treland, a 5 per 
che AMES the ing aaa ce ne propriate instead of Septennially ; and Policies will fara ipateateach divas fent., upon Persona Security, Within three Clear days. Forms o{ 
Tandem 1) to3orelock, at tie No.1 Bartholomew Lane, after three annual payments of premium lave been made, instead of “pplication sent "Pon receipt of three Postage stamps. a 
ot and after the loth instant ; and at the various Agencies | five as heretofore. ‘ a; D. Dearie, Secretary, 
iTRUehOUt te » On and after the 3rd October next, " Policies effected Now, or before Midsummer, 1860, wil} Participate Also advances to any amount on Property, 
in foe Sted to icipate are those whose Policies Were | in four- fi hs, or 80 cent., of the protits at the next division in 
card aad encty of Xia last (on which = the Profits were January, 1863, according to the Conditions contained in the Society's nite nnaeetiicietihe, 
Whose pert, been ured h Jompany rospectus, TTC nl , hb a > » 
om complete Years Breviouste Parties applying to party te | The Premiums required by this Seciety for insuring young lives T OTIC E OF DIV IDEN D.- ~BANK oO 
ot their Policies with them to the | are lower than in many other old tablished Offices, and Insurers are | | DEPOSIT ‘Established 4-D. 1844), No, 3, Pall Mall East 
* oF the Inst Pts issued for their iums, fully roteeted from al} risk by an ample guarantee fund in addition London, 8.W.—The WAR NTS for the HALF- YEARLY N- 
Premiums. Pp i 
Mrtholomew tan, London F AE _ to the accumulater funds derived from the in vestments of Premiums, TEREST, at the rate of 5 Per cent. per annum, on Deposit Accounts, 
September, 1869, * ag and Secretary Policy Stamps paid by the Office 3 
be Mary. | Poti : 
RECEIPTS for 


t. 

. to the soth June, are ready for delivery, and ‘able daij 
may be obtained at the Office in Threadneed}e Street, the hours of 10 and 4. 7 Per I: ~ 
NEWAL re EMIUMS dueat Michaelmas London, or of any of th, y. . 

an . 


) June llth, 1859. 
{ENRy Livverpary, Actuary | Prospectuses and forms 
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\LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and _ pronounced by 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH 
SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET ¥f1, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &e., &e, 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 





PRIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION. 
INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLESS, 
In cones, pee free, 38. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S 
boratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 

“ Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the most extra- 
ordinary productions of modern chemistry. »— Tustrated London 
News, July 19, 1851. 

Along and ere, report on the products of E. F. Langdale’s 
Laboratory, by cial Scientific Commission from the Editor of 
The Lancet wilt be found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
© HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.—_OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, Cadets, 
Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing for gentlemen’s home use, 
viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of the best 
material and workmanship , shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c., ladies’ out- 
fits; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing 
every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, eit ae 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich. 





UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 


. oJ UNIOR 
“ London, Secretary’s Office, 21st January, 1859. 
“Sir,—After a long course of expe riments with your Patent 
Economising Gas Burners, the result of which is highly satisfac’ crab? 
the Committee have decided on their adoption throughout the Clu 
and I herewith enclose order for same. 
“Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Husert G. pe Carteret, Secretary. 
“Mr. H. W. Hart, 09, Fleet Street.” 


“PARTHENON CLUB, LONDON. 


“* Secretary's Office, 28th February , 1859. 

“* Sir,—I beg to inform you that the trial of your Patent Economis - 
ing Gas Burners has been very satisfactory, and the Committee have 
decided on their adoption throughout the Club. I have therefore to 
request that they be fitted up without delay. Iam, &c., 


(Signed) “ Wittiam Henry DE CARTERET. 
“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” ** Secretary.” 
speaking economises Gas, none are genuine unless @s 
marked thus :— 
Price 2s. each. (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) H WwW H 


Ciry Deror :—69, FLEET STREET. 
Wesr-Enp Deror:—326, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, 
LONDON. 





As no other Burner really and scientifically 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the followin peculiarities and advantages :—Ist, facility 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 
riate AE, = 2 may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 

ight or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
Tie out the the slightest inconvenience to the weare r, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 


“We do not hesitate to give to this invention our age geese ap: 
n advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
ith the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss ae 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 


Recommended rt the following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., 8., Professor of Sui red = ae College, 
Surgeon to the’ King’ 8 Coltege Hospital, 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic : Hop W. Bow- 
man, Esq., if se 8., Assistant Surgeon College Hospital; 
T. Callaway, ay ” Senior Assistant tay to Guy’s Hospita 
Coulson urgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard 
Curling, Esq, F.R.8., Surgeon to “the Tondon Hospital; W. J. 

Fisher, Esq., Burgeon- in-chief to the Metropolitan lice Force ; “} 
Aston Ke , Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 
F.RS James i juke, my. Surgeon to the London Truss Society ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq. F.R.S., and many others. 


A Seocripiaye circular may be had by Post,and the Truss hen 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the circum- 
ference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manufacturer, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Posta; 8 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s.6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 10d. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 
The material of which these are made is recomme ended by th 
a as bein, ng peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE and 
the best invention for giv me cet ient and permanent support in all 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, RICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. Itis porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. 

to 16s. each; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY 
LONDON. 





GP Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE 


BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


DEANE’S 
ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1700. 
RON BEDSTEADS.—DEAnNE & Co. manufac- 


ture and supply every description of iron and brass bedsteads, 
d have at all times a large stock of thesearticles on hand together 
ith beds, mattresses, palliasses,&c. Full particulars of sizes and 
prices, w ith illustrations, sent by post (free). 





ORTICULTURAL & MECHANICAL TOOLS. 


—In this department will be found every implement requisite 
for the practical or scientific horticulturist, including all modern an 
gi feb inventions. Illustrated priced listson application, post free. 

Mechanical Tools of every description. $0, 
Tool chests fitted complete with Tools of warranted quality, nd 
varying in price from 6s. to 121. They are well adapted for the 
amateur, the practical mechanic, or the emigrant. 


HCONOMIC COOKING STOVES, RANGES, 


&c.—Derane & Co. recommend with confidence their improved 
Cooking Stove. It is cheap in first cost, simple in construction, easy 
of management, capable of doing a large amount of work with a 
compara vely y small consumption of fuel, and is manufactured in 

s suitable for large or small families. In operation daily in the 
d fender department; where may also be seen the improved 
ng range, and the improved cottage range,each with oven 
and boiler. 






PrRIcEs OF THE RANGE:— 
. £13 100 eee ere iy : 5feet6inches£22 10 0 
pet... 


4 feet 3inches 15 00] 5fe 5feet9inches 24 00 
4feetGinches 16 100 5feet 31 Cfeet...cccee 25 00 


4 feet wide . 





DEANES TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 


ted for more than 150 years for quality and cheapness. 
The stock is extensive and complete, affording a choice suited to the 
taste and means of every purchaser. Ladies’ Scissorsin choice variety. 
Penknives and every description of pocket cutlery. 


FURNISHING LIST.—For the convenience 

of persons furnishing, Deane & Co. have arranged a complete 
Priced List of Articles requisite in fitting up a Family Residence, 
embracing all the various departments of their Establishment, and 
calculated greatly to facilitate purchasers in the selection of their 
goods. This list Deane & Co. will forward to any address, post free. 


Furnishing Warehouses, 46, King William Street, London Bridge. 
Saddlery and Harness Manufactory, 2 and 3, Arthur Street East, 

London Bridge. 
Gas Fitting Establishment, 1, Arthur Street East, London Bridge. 
Export Warehouses, Arthur Street West, London Bridge. 





NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 


covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
we | opie eee of their HAN DW pln oa on long — practised 
by E COUPELLE wi uccess. Her startling 
delineations are both full and ‘detailed, ndiffering from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishin; to “know themsely es,” or 
any friend in whom ul are ae Dog send a specimen of 
their ee ath stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny t 
stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69. Cant Street, MO xford Street, London 
and they will receive, in a few $,a minute detail of the mental 
and moral qualities, talents, etek: affections, virtues, &c. of the 
melon! with many ‘other things hitherto unsus} “T am 
pleased with the accurate description you have given ofmy: self.”"— 
iss Jones. 





O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR 
is guaranteed to roduce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks. 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head Of air, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post free on receipt of ba se stamps, by Miss Coupelle, "69, 
Castle Street ner man Street ford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes,“ My . which was ‘bald, is now covered with new hair.”’ 
—Sergt. Crav oy “Through using it I have an excellent moustache."’ 
—Mr. "Yates, “ ‘The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets for other customers.”’ 





JURE WATER. — The Best and Cheapest 

Filters ever introduced are the PATENT MOULDED CARBON 

FILTERS. Price from 3s. upwards. Illustrated lists sent free on 
application to Messrs, Harrison & Co., 62, Fleet Street, London. 





{ILTERS.—The only PATENT CHARCOAL 
FILTER is that of the Moulded Carbon Company. It is pro- 
nounced by all who have tried it to be the most simple, durable, and 
pe rfect filter ever produced. Filters capable of removing all ordinary 
mpurities from rain, river, pond, and spring waters, so that it may 
be drunk with the most perfect confidence as regards its wholesome 
quality, may be had at from 3s. upwards.—Sold wholesale and retail 
by Harr rison & Co., 62, Fleet Street, London, of whom price lists 
may be had. 





Ty 7 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—ENercy.—Vivaciry. 

—No disorder can long exist in the stomach, liver, or indeed 

in any internal organ, without inducing a marked di depression of 
strength and animal spirits. To this succeed the sallow complexion 
sunken eye, and eoerne: gait. Generally these visible ind ations 
create alarm, and the physician's aid is sought. Holloway’s Pills 
have the faculty of ba ing off these ill-boding symptoms, and 
should be resorted to when low spirits and want of ene warn the 
future sufferer that the animal one is getting 9 out of order wit 
wants repair. Over such Pe gee 
act as a certain alterative and tonic, and it need t hardly be adned, 
that a complete cure is the inev itable result. 








eli 
THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE Compayy 


No. 122, Paty MAL, S.W. 


HE above Company has been f 
a4 he Nobility, Homey forthe 


purpose of supplyi ing TY, and Pr 
Families with PURE WINES of the highest chara Pid 
of at least 30 per cent. ’ — — 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY ............ & 24s. per doy 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT................ s&s, 


The finest ever introduced into this country * 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .......... 32s. 
A truly excellent and natural wine. . 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. perdoz, ” 


SPLENDID OLD PORT.................. 42s, 
en years in the wood. ay 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY .............. 528, & 60s, 


” 


Bottles and packages included, and free to any Rail 
Stutnn. y London Railway 


Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a Temittenee, 
Price Lists sent free on applicatien, , 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager, 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE Luxnpy, 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock, arener 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER joggy. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they we only 
charged half the usual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Te 
or approved reference prior to delivery. ; + a 


“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have ne 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the H 
too often sold for genuine She areitciel aia 


erry. 
“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital,” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application, 
BRANDY, lis. per gallon. 


WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and §) 
27, Crutehed Friars, Mark Lane? 





NOTICE.—TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 


QouTH AFRICAN WINES at 20s. & 24s. perdas. 
(the consumption of which has now nearly reached 
dozen per annum—vide Board of Trade Returns), a CASE con’ 

er samples, sealed and labelled, will be forwarded on ot 

stage stamps, viz.. nt A int bottle each of best Sd) 

AF ICAN SHERRY, a eG ADEIRA, and AMONTILLADO. 

bottles and case included. LONIAL BRANDY, 15s. per gallon, 
Price lists free on sapicaiien.” 


Address ANTHONY BROUGH, 29, Strand, W.C. 


TRADE kA MARK. 


Bayete & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


yg het hs he best aoe Delicious in 


Me lly suited to 
delicacy ote ehildres pe invade The L a eve tienen 
to anything of the kind known.” Mark a eel ipes on 
Packets 4, 8, and 16 oz. Obtain ie - 2. inferi rticles as 
substituted from family Grocers, Chemists, Confectioners, and Cans 


Dealers. 
Paisley; Dublin; 
77a, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, I 











Lane, Londen. 





ARNS & COS WINDOW POLISH for 

quick] at os CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
and other GLASS DOWS MIRRORS, &c., and instantly re 
— GREASE a athe he DEPOSIT of GAS, &c. &e. 


By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, am 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produ 


Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Every where. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, %.¥. 





TESTIMONIALS. 
61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and ini 
Paternoster Row, London, Mareh 15th 
Gentlemen,—Having our Patent Window Polen 
Plate Glass, Chandeliers an and Front, we are happy t to te eet 
has been beyond.our expectations ; we beg th rin 
will forward us, at your earliest convenience, wy my, 


‘olish. We are, Gentlemen, yours very res} 
‘To Messrs. Barns & Co. Amott, eoruxas,a Cou 


66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1600. 
Gentlemen,—Having used the box of pada Polish left with t, 
and finding it answers every purpose it 


will forward one dozen of yoursixpenny ot G. H. Suita & 


Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, ee agen 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of W 


with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall ies 
your sending usonedozenofsixpenny boxes. Joun Harvey 


Argyll House, 5 900, S00, 208, and set, ages OO 
s 
Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have had from you en 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Siem, and saving re 
the work ; we will thank you to send half-a-dozen boxes i 
convenience. e are, yours, &€c., Hopax & Once: 
Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 
eee 


HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
is superior to 8} poms < or —_ artistes of Mist Metal rh 
a Ieine we padi mgt requiring neck may apply t0 


R. COGAN, Patentee, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 











S— 


Printed by Josrrz Sui7H, of No. 10, Malvern Cottages, Portland Place North, Clapham Road, in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. Brapacry & Evans, in the precinct of Whitefriars, in the 
it jouverie Street, Fleet Street, in the same precinct and city —SaTURDAY, September 17, 1859. 


city of London, and published by him at the office, No. 4, 
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